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THE L. C. C. SCANDAT, 


N considering the recent discovery of financial ‘ cook- 
ing’ in the Works Department of the London 


County Connell it is serviceable to glance back upon 
the history of that body. Serviceable, but not delight- 
ful ; for when the history of the Council is surveyed, 
when its theories and practices of old are brought to 
mind, we see that Mr. Benn’s plea for ‘a little mercy’ 
to the lately detected culprits has a deplorable amount 
of justification. For in fact the whole staff of the 
Council has been nursed in chicane, educated from the 
first in systematic dishonesty not less reprehensible 
than that for which soine of its members have just 
been cashiered. 

This is no rhetorical statement. Again and again 
the Executive of the Council has instructed its cmployés 
in the way they should go by the use of tricks and 
dodges more unlov ely than this falsification of accounts. 
Some of our readers may remember the fudging of a 
Bill presented to Parliament at a time when the Counci! 
aimed at making of London a Socialist state within the 
State. In order to simplify this scheme, the 
wished for judicial authority, the better to deal with 
ratepayers and other propertied persons. But, remem- 
bering the sort of New York judges that were worked 
by Boss Tweed, the House of Commons was not at al! 
likely to grant that authority, as the ( 
knew. Therefore they got up an_ innocent-looking 
little private Bill, entitled it ‘ Bill for the Improvement 

Barking Creek, if we remember rightly, 


Council 


‘ouncil’s managers 


and, 


’ between a couple of sewer-clauses, they sandwiched 


gis 


oe 
judges ! 


provision enabling the Council to appoint its own 
Plainly, an impudent attempt to cheat. The 
‘increment’ clause, which wrecked another Bill, was so 
much additional instruction to the Council's staff that 
lilching should be legalised for the Council’s purposes. 


''The same lesson was imparted when the swindling 
_ arbitration-clauses of half a dozen Water 
framed last year. 

of the painting of 


Bills were 
‘To go no farther, there was the case 

Hammersmith Bridge; which was 
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appointed to be done—not by clerks and understrappers, 
presumably—at a time of year when the doing of it 
would cost most. In all these cases a moral motive 
peculiar to the Council was alleged; as also when an 
officer of the L.C.C. himself admitted that the cost of a 
certain building-job could not be accounted for ‘ unless 
the bricks were laid at the rate of twenty-three an hour.’ 
But perhaps the most cogent example is this. About 
two years ago the kanal indignantly refused to allow 
this same Ww orks Department to be worried about the 
production of a profit and loss account! Nothing of 
the kind could be permitted. ‘The moral motive peculiar 
to the Council forbade any such inquiry, itwas said. 

These things being remembered, what we say is that 
though the book-keeping of the Works Department is 
of a fraudulent character, it is entirely consonant with 
the guiding principles of the Council as established 
and practised | years ago. Whether the so-called delin- 
quents fudged their lasie without prompting, whether 
it was of thels own motion that they played with the 
property of the ratepayers in the manner described, 
are extremely doubtful questions at present. But 
supposing that the accused did these things unasked, 
and for no penn’orth of profit to themselves, they have 
a defence which none of the good old Progressives of 
the L.C.C. can gainsay. ‘These discharged servants of 
the Council, these men whom it is impossible to keep 
any longer on the Council's premises, rightly believed 
that they were acting up to the high moral motive of 
municipalism. They were simply 
obedient to the reigning spirit of the place they were 
employed in—a spirit understood to be brilliantly 
enlightened and essentially pure; and at the worst they 
were only imitating in their own lowly sphere doctrines 
and practices which were the vaunt of their superiors. 
Mad they been more highly placed they might have 
done their best to fudge an Act of Parliament or to 
procure a false appraisement of other people’s property, 
in Which case they would have been happy and honoured 
still. Being what they they could carry emula- 
tion no farther than the falsification of accounts; and 
may well wonder why they should be punished not 
for inferior willingness in the good cause but for limited 
opportunity. 

vidently, these truths were painfully present to the 
minds of the Progressives at 'Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Council. On that day the report condemnatory of the 
accused functionaries was formally presented ; and from 
the way in which it was received by the Advanced 
party at the meeting, and afterwards by their spokes- 
men in the Press, it is clear that the most of them 
consider it a fratricidal document. of the 
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Moderates having given way to expressions of satisfac- 
tion that the cooking of accounts had been found out, 
these members of the Council have been assailed as so 
many ‘blacklegs, so many traitors to the cause of 
municipal reform ; and when Lord Dunraven proposed 
that a searching examination should be made into the 
whole business, ‘te Progressists, who preferred a lighter 
style of investigation, did all they could to laugh him 
down, So we are told by a special reporter of the 
Daily News, and the Daily News may be trusted. He 
lets it be seen, however, that the laughter was hysterical, 
which is some mitigation of the offence, and som 

promise of a more wholcsome state of mind when the 
adjourned meeting is held on Tuesday next. Searching 
examination there must and will be. Lord Dunraven 
demand is not only just and necessary, but irresis stible. 
‘There is really no more to discover, say the Advanced ; 

but that is not the case, obviously. ‘At present it is 
uncertain whether the so-called irregularitics of the 
Works Department were invented and carried out by a 
conspir acy of subordinates, which would be a curiosity 
in such affairs, or whether it was done in the usual 
way; namely, by prompting from above. That has to 
be discovered, and it is a matter of considerable import- 
ance. ‘The morale of all our great spending departments 
is of consequence ; and we naturally want to know 
whether it is still needful to stimulate the underlings 
of the London County Council to do wrong, or whether 
the Progressive sentiment in the Works Department is 
so strong as to debauch by automatic process. It 
cannot be said that that is an uninteresting inquiry. 
On another point close investigation is absolt tely 
So far, there is no ground for suspecting 
that everybody 
nobody doubts, 


needed. 
anything in the nature of peculation ; 
allows. At the same time, however, 
or can doubt, that a system of deceits like that which 
was practised by agreement amongst the servants of 
the Works Department is an education in jobbery and 
an invitation to steal. For a little time it may be 
carried on with all the innocence attributed to the 
offenders on this occasion; but how long is it supposed 
that such innocence would last under temptations so 
great and oppoitunities so easy’ Is it quite certain, 
indeed, that no impropriety has ever mixed with these 
irregularities? It is not; and for everybody's sake it 
is ie sirable that no one shall be at liberty to harbour 
doubts on that subject. 

From the time of its institution the Works Depart- 
ment has been the snare and the opprobrium of the 
London County Council. So it became (as we could 
show by a variety of scandals before this last) when 
there was an actual design of adding to a little army of 
masons, bricklayers, and painters, another little army of 
dock-labourers, and all the pawnbrokers of the metro- 
polis. How much more fudging of accounts would be 
necessary to ‘ work the oracle’ with such additions to a 
labour-staff that refuses to be hurried (as an apologist 
for the department said the other day), cannot be told ; 
but it isan anxious question at a time when the Council 
is striving to get the whole water-supply of London 
into its management, with the gas-supply to follow. 
Observe this :_the Progressists in and out of the Council, 
who are most anxious to enlarge its Works Depart- 
ments so enormously, are the same spirits who wonder at 
the fuss that is being made about an innocent cooking 
of accounts, So they may wonder; but others who 
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perceive where and what the temptation was to foist 
those deceits upon the ratepayers cannot wish to see it 
doubled. ‘ But why, it is asked, ‘why, why cannot 

London Council do what is done blamelessly in so many 
is that 
London is six or eight times as big as any provincial 


great provincial towns ** ‘The first) answer 
town, and therefore affords so much more ‘ cover’ for 
and corruption. The second 
answer is (and perhaps we need not go beyond these 
two) that the London Council is thoroughly tainted by 
a kind of Socialism which sticks not at chicane, and 
even makes of dishonesty acivic virtue. That is why : 
and if the answer is a rough one the fault is not ours. 
By no means should the London County Couueil be 
tolerated in command of the 


and what pertains to it. 


Londoner's water supply 
Better a Water ‘Trust, similar 
in composition to those which direct the fortunes of 
our most successful ports; better, indeed, 
than a department of the L.C.C. 


anything 


SPAIN, CUBA, AND THE UNITED STATES 
i is pleasant to those who, without ceasing 


fully alive to their various follies, 


r to be 
retain a respect 
for the Spaniards to see that their patriotism is dis- 
playing itself in a solid way. he raising of their 
internal loan is an honourable feat. 
not unaware that good interest and the best security in 
the hands of the Government are offered. But if there 
were no interest and no security, the Spaniards would 
be giving not a loan but a benevolence, or a free gift, a 


Of course we are 


Moreover. 
if it were a question of interest and security only the 
money would certainly 


thing no longer expected from any people. 


not have been forthcoming. 
The Spaniards feel that they are called upon to take 
an effort to show the doubting foreigner that Spain 
can do without his money, and they are responding to 
the summons. Now this, is creditable to 
them. ‘Then, too, this internal loan is a guarantee for 
continued peace at home. 


we repeat, 


very man who has ad- 
vanced a peseta is interested in doing his utmost to ward 
off another pronunciamiento, while the Government has 
an extra reason to keep good order and meet its 
obligations. It is one thing to defraud the foreign 
bondholder who can only rave and bite his thumb. It 
is quite another to disappoint the indignant native of 
his interest. So that if the rousing of Spain does not 
end here the prospect before the country is more 
favourable than seemed possible a little while ago. 

Yet everything turns on the answer to the question, 
Will it end here’ Much remains to be done. This 
loan, to begin with, must go largely to pay off arrears, 
and then there will be new calls which must be met. 
Money will be required for them, and it remains to be 
seen whether it will be forthcoming. Spain, though 
richer than it was, is still a poor country, and could 
hardly produce another four or five hundred million 
pesetas. 
effective 


The loan will have been useless unless some 
effort is made to restore order in Cuba. 
Spaniards may feel confident of their power to win i 
the end, but they must not be offended if foreigners 
are not equally sure. ‘They have been struggling in 
the island for two years with very little success. At 
this moment they claim to have two hundred thousand 
men in the Pearl of the Antilles, 
these are under the direct command of General Weyler 


and sixty thousand of 
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in the field. Large deductions must always be made 
for mere paper strength, and it is not to be forgotten 
that the greater part of their so-called soldiers are mere 
raw recruits not yet fully grown, Yet when all 
deductions are made the Captain-General has certainly 
more men under his hand than Lord Clyde was able to 
use to pacify Oude. In face of this army are a few 
thousand irregulars, mostly negroes or half-breeds. 
"This despicable force is able to keep the field and to 
paralyse all industry in the sugar and tobacco-growing 
districts. Such a state of things is of itself proof of 
terrible mismanagement, of want of strenuous exertion, 
loyalty to duty, and intelligent general direction at 
headquarters. If it continues 
mother country will be all wasted. 
for the sake of Spain that her officers in the West 
Indies will be touched by the patriotic spirit shown at 
home, and will give up dividing their time between 
spasms of activity with small columns of troops and 
Nothing is more astonishing, 


the sacrifices of the 
We can only hope 


long intervals of sloth. 
or at the same time better evidence of the want of 
brains among the Spanish generals, than the small 
number of men they contrive to bring into action out 
of so considerable an army. ‘The bulk are kept 
scattered all over Cuba in small detachments in the 
vain hope of protecting everything, which has been 
known to be the most effectual of all ways of protecting 
nothing ever since war was war. If we had gone to 
work with the Pindaris in the fashion which has com- 
mended itself to the Spaniards in Cuba, those marauders 
would be in existence to thisday. Whether the British 
I;mpire in India would have survived is another ques- 
tion. ‘There must bea great change in Cuba if Spanish 
rule is to survive. The generals must get to understand 
that the most effectual way of preventing a rebel from 
burning a plantation is to shoot him; that it is not 
enough to stay quiet, and wait for him to come and be 
killed; that it is silly and wasteful to fight little skir- 
mishes, and to sit down smoking cigarettes and waiting 
for promotion. When they grasp these elementary 
truths and reform their ways there will be some hope 
that the rebellion will be brought under. It will be 
difficult to hunt out the remnants from the bills, but 
dacoity has been crushed elsewhere and can be removed 
off the face of the earth in Cuba. If these conditions 
are not fulfilled, then this dry season will be wasted as 
others have been, and the money raised in Spain might 
as well have been thrown from the top of Cape St. 
Vincent. 

Then there is this other reason for making the most 
of what time and resources they have, that the absti- 
nence of the United States can hardly last for ever. 
For the moment it is apparently not the intention of 
the Government at Washington toact. Mr. Cleveland 
has obvious motives for pursuing the policy he has 
adopted hitherto. Mr. M‘Kinley and the Republi- 
‘ans have other things to do. The new Congress must 
meet before any decisive steps are likely to be taken. 
But this is only a pause. The Spaniards, if they can 
still look facts in the face, must see that the Americans 
have a real interest in Cuba based not only on the 
amount of their capital invested there, but on manifest 
geographical truth. 


Cuba lies near them. Perpetual 


listurbance there is a fret, and if Spain cannot prevent 
its rebels from occupying the greater part of the 
island, it has no right to complain if their belligerency 
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is recognised. There are political considerations very 
patent to all the world which tempt the United States 
on. It has not hitherto been their wish to add a semi- 
black dependency to their territory, and therefore they 
have held back hitherto. But now the United States 
have a foreign policy. They are plainly tending 
towards the assertion of a general superiority over both 
American continents. It is idle to ask whether they 
have the right. Every nation has as much, or as 
little, right as every other to expand in its own way. 
The Republic unquestionably has the power to insist 
on its wish if it chooses to exert itself. A great step 
in advance will be made if it gets its foot well down in 
the Antilles. Spain will hasten to deprive the United 
States of every excuse for intervention in Cuba if she 
is wise. We do not say that even if she succeeds the 
aggression will not some day take place, but it will 
certainly be rendered less likely. Every conceivable 
motive should stir Spain to exertion. We want to 
see whether her last spasm of activity is more than 
the prelude to another period of apathy. 


THE TOOLEY STREET PARTY 
PYNHERE had to be three of them, naturally. Three 


is the figure for Tooley Street by the same 
eternal law that makes nine Tooley-streeters go to a 
man. And since Tooley Street, and nowhere but 
‘Tooley Street, can have produced them, why go through 
the elaborate pretence of writing from 18 Wilton Street, 
S.W.? That takes the shine out of the business altoge- 
ther. We allude of course to Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
chairman, Mr. P. W. Clayden, secretary, and Mr. H. J. 
Torr, treasurer. Those gentlemen, having been ap- 
pointed an executive committee bysome other gentlemen, 
vaguely described as a private conference of Liberal 
politicians from London and the provinces, are good 
enough to invite any one who is willing to co-operate 
to write to them at their most incongruous address. In 
the excitement of the moment they seem to have for- 
gotten to put a name to themselves. ‘The 7%mes talks 
about Mr. Russell’s committee, which is correct but un- 
imaginative. Still their objects are fairly clear—(1) to 
take up the Armenian question, as the Liberal party, 
on party lines; (2) to hold Lord Salisbury responsible 
for the existing state of affairs. To that end meetings 
are to be organised throughout the country and, as we 
have said, co-operation is invited, ‘There is a delicacy 
about that request which is quite touching; merely 
co-operation, not a whisper about subscriptions or 
The Bishop of Hereford is free to offer his 
soldier son as commander-in-chief of the new crusade. 
The Rev. J. Vincent Tymms can forward a turbaned 
We should not be in the least 
surprised to hear that the following telegram had 
reached 18 Wilton Street: ‘Am sending some first- 
class bean-bags to represent impaled Armenians on 
atrocity platforms. M*lc*lm M*cC*ll.’ 

There is a majestic disregard of consequence about 
the Tooley Street party which almost strikes criticism 
dumb. Sir William Harcourt has been deposed far 
more summarily than any of his Plantagenet ancestors. 
Mr. John Morley has been ended without so much as 
an attempt to mend him, By order of Mr. George W. 
I. Russell, chairman, Mr. P. W. Clayden, secretary, and 
Mr. H, J. Torr, treasurer, they have become practically 


cheques. 


tiger from Jamrach’s. 
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dead. Indeed, we almost begin to doubt whether they 
have ever existed, except as figments of Unionist 
imaginations. We used to regard them as Radical 
leaders, but that is quite a mistake. ‘'The Liberal 
policy,’ Mr. P. W. Clayden, secretary, has confided to 
the J'imes, ‘is not imposed on the party from above. 
It is formed as the result of free popular discussion. A 
private conference at the Inns of Court Hotel of gentle- 
men, blandly described as Liberal politicians from 
Lendon and the provinces, is apparently Mr. Claydens 
ideal of a policy-making assembly. After that we 
begin to understand these charges about wire-pulling 
and cut-and-dried resolutions which the profane have 
heen known to bring against that champion programme- 
machine, the N. L. F. However that may be, the crisis 
unmistakably calls aloud for its George W. E. Russell, 
its P. W. Clayden and its H. J. Torr. ‘ Rightly or 
wrongly "—there’s open-mindedness for you—‘ we believe 
that the Tory party has not gone cordially with us in 
the Armenian agitation. ‘The meetings have been 
largely composed of Liberals, the chief speakers have 
been Liberals, yet an honest endeavour has been made 
to strengthen the hands of a Tory Minister. ‘This 
self-denying ordinance has bronght no advantage to the 
suffering Christians of the East, and has been a source 
of weakness to the movement at home.’ Accordingly 
all pretence of patriotism is to be laid aside, and the 
refurbished agitation is to be run for all it is worth as 
a party speculation. ‘Tooley Street does not say that 
in so many words, of course, but if Mr. Clayden’s letter 
does not lead to that conclusion, its purport is not 
exactly obvious. 

The most curious part about the affair is that ‘Tooley 
Street has known all along that Lord Salisbury is not 
the man for the job. He became a sudden convert to 
the policy of backing up the Turk when the offer of the 
Foreign Secretaryship was made to him. He went 
heartily with Lord Beaconsfield in his effort to keep as 
many as possible of the Turkish Christians under the 
Turkish rule. ‘The late horrors in Armenia are, 
therefore, the direct result of the negotiations which 

esulted first in the Secret Agreement with Count 
Schouvaloff and then in its public enactment at the 
Treaty of Berlin. From this dishing-up of his 
elongated Radical pamphlet styled ‘England under 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Clayden passes to the statement 
that Lord Salisbury will not be allowed by his party to 
give the Armenians full emancipation now. Here the 
remark seems permissible that the boon does not fall 
exactly within the patronage of the Government and 
its following. Others have to be consulted; the Tsar 
for one, and the Sultan fora second. But what puzzles 
us most is why, if Tooley Street knew that Lord 
Salisbury’s public form was so deplorably bad, it ever 
went through the pretence of ‘ strengthening his hands.’ 
However, this much is certain, that he can count on 
Messrs. G. W. E. Russell, P. W. Clayden, and H. J. 
Torr no longer. He is tu be denounced up and down 
the country for the malignant and incapable that he is. 
How the belittling of the only statesman who has 
shown a disposition to move on their behalf will help 
the Armenians we do not exactly gather. 
Street must surely be aware that, yearn and strive as it 
may, it will not effect a change of Government. 


"Tooley 


Even 


if it did, what would be the good, with so-called leaders 
who wished the Armenian agitation to be conducted on 
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non-partisan lines’ If Messrs. G. W. E. Russell, 
P. W. Clayden and H. J. Torr could write Premier, 
Foreign Secretary, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
instead of chairman, secretary, and treasurer, it would 
be another matter altogether. But alas! even the 
Progressives of the L.C.C. have not yet decided on a 
direct route between Tooley Street and Downing Strect. 
All that has happened is that these egregious persons 
have published the silliest circular conceivable, and that 
the town is laughing at them. 


THE ONE-MAN COMPANY CASE 
7. judgment of the House of Lords on Monday 
l 


ast in the one-mau company case possesses an 
importance far beyond the immediate interests of the 
Whitechapel leather merchant, the members of his 
family, his company, its liquidator, and the holder of 
its debentures. No doubt it was of much moment to 
all these in their various degrees; but its true impor- 
tance is to the public, to the administration of the law, 
and especially to the proper interpretation of Acts of 
Parliament. ‘The facts of Mr. Aron Salomon’s conver- 
sion of his business into a limited liability company, 
in which he held all the shares, to the number of 20,000, 
save six which he bestowed on as many members of his 
household, do not need repetition here. It is sufficient 
to say that the process was so ingeniously designed 
that at the end he controlled the whole business as 
completely as he did before, with the added 
advantage to that his liability to the 
creditors of the new company was so limited as to 
have disappeared altogether. Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams, however, held that the Company was only 
Mr. Aron Salomon under another appellation, that it 
was his agent for doing business and that he must 
indemnify his agent, like any other principal, and must 
accordingly pay the Company’s debts. The Court of 
Appeal arrived at the same conclusion, but by wholly 
different and inconsistent One Lord Justice 
said the Company was a principal, and not, as Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams thought, an agent entitled to 
indemnification ; the Company was rather a trustee for 
its creator, and Mr. Aron Salomon’s liability for its 
debts (a somewhat odd result, by the way, that a cestui 
que trust should be liable for the debts of his trustee) 
rested on the purpose for which he formed the Com- 
pany, on the way he formed it, and on the use he made 
of it. Lord Justice Lopes admitted in his judgment 
that Salomon’s incorporation of himself was perfect : 
the machinery was in excellent order, and every detail 


himself 


words. 


had been observed—in other words all the provisions of 


Company law created by the Legislature had been care- 
fully obeyed, but yet the result which the Legislature 
to follow 
here, because the Company, said Lord Justice Lopes. 
was a mere nominis umbra under cover of which Salo- 
mon carried on business as before. And Lord Justice 
Kay, while alone admitting that Salomon’s proceedings 
‘were faultless in point of form,’ seemed to think there 
was in fact no Company at all, no sale of the business 
to it, and that on that ground Salomon himself became 


said should follow such observance was not 


liable. 

Mr. Salomon having by this time, in spite of his 
supposed profitable jugglings with the Companies Acts, 
bscome a pauper, anpealed to the House of Lords in 
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that caprcity and accordingly was representel by four 
counsel before that august tribunal. And it is a good 
thing for common sense and a due interpretation of 
Acts of Parliament that the ‘one man,’ with the tenacity 
of his race, went to the highest court in the country 
and took his unfortunate company with him. For the 
Law Lords took the opportunity not only of deciding 
this particular case, but of laying down—or rather re- 
calling—certain principles of universal application in 
the construction of statutes. ‘The first of these is that 
il is for Parliament and not for the judges to make the 
law. ‘Judge-made law, as Sir Henry Maine and many 
other writers on the science of law have taught us, has 
always existed and probably will always exist ; but there 
are limits to it. One of these is that when Parliament 
has enacted a law it is for the judges to interpret the 
enactment, and not to seek to add to it something which 
Parliament has not enacted at all, merely because the 
judges think that the Legislature must have intended 
it, or would have intended it if the state of circum- 
stances before him had been contemplated at the time 
the law was passed. As the Lord Chancellor, with his 
usual good sense, put it in his judgment in this case: 
‘I have no right to add to the requirements of the 
statute, nor to take from the requirements thus enacted. 
‘The sole guide must be the statute itself... . The 
judgcs have been struck by what they considered 
the inexpediency of permitting one man to be, in 
influence and authority, the whole Company, and 
assuming that such a thing could not have been in- 
tended by the Legislature, they have sought various 
grounds upon which they might insert into the Act 
some prohibition of such a result. . . . I must decline 
to insert into that Act of Parliament limitations 
which are not to be found there. And Lord Watson 
described in apt language the phrase * intention of the 
Legislature, which is habitually in the mouths of judges 
who endeavour to make law rather than to interpret 
laws already made. ‘The phrase, he said, is a common 
but slippery one, which may signify anything from 
intention embodied in a positive enactment to a specu- 
lative opinion as to what the Legislature probably would 
have meant, although there has been an omission to 
enact it. ‘Ina Court of law or equity, what the Legis- 
lature intended to be done or not to be done, can only 
be legitimately ascertained from that which it has 
chosen to enact, either in express words or by reasonable 
and necessary implication.” So far has this been carried 
that Lord Esher once said ‘If Parliament will enact 
nonsense, judges must decide nonsense. 

The whole question raised by Mr. Aron Salomon and 
his company, is one of the construction, or interpreta- 
tion, of an Act of Parliament, and seeing that Mr. 
Justice Vaughan Williams and the three Lords Justices 
arrived at their conclusion by different and inconsistent 
trains of reasoning, while six of the greatest lawyers in 
the country, sitting in the House of Lords, have unani- 
mously arrived at a contrary conclusion, the public will 
probably be satisfied that the true legal interpretation 
is that given by the ultimate appellate tribunal. 
Whether the result thus obtained is politic or im- 
politic is a wholly different question. It is obviously 
brainless to write, as one of the morning papers did, 
a few days ago, that the judgment of the House of 
Lords has deprived the Act of its value. What the 


Judgment has done is not to deprive the Act of any 
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value which it possessed, but to say that a value attri- 
buted to it by Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams was a 
fictitious one, and that the process by which it was 
sought to attach this value to it was an improyer 
one to apply to an Act of Parliament. If this 
so-called value is to be given to the Companies 
Acts, it is for Parliament and not for the judges to give 
it. Whether Parliament ought to do this is a matter 
for consideration. Every one of the ‘private com- 
panies * in existence has limited the liability of the few 
persons who really possess all the shares; if two, five, 
ten, a hundred, five hundred persons can limit the 
liability of each one of their number, why should one 
person not be able to limit his liability, provided he 
observes all the conditions and limitations by which 
Parliament has sought to guard the public in its deal- 
ings with such artificial beings as limited liability 
Companies ? Lord Herschell put this quite plainly 
when he said in the course of the judgment: ‘I am 
unable to see how it*can be lawful for three, four or 
six persons to,form a Company for the purpose of 
employing their capital in trading, with the benefit of 
limited liability, and not for one person to do so, pro- 
vided, in each case, the requirements of the statute 
have been complied with, and the Company has been 
validly constituted. How does it concern the creditor 
whether the capital of the Company is owned by 
seven persons in equal shares, with the right to an equal 
share of profits, or whether it is almost entirely owned 
by one person_who practically takes the whole of the 
profits ‘The creditor has notice that he is dealing with 
a company the liability of the members of which is 
limited, and the register of shareholders informs him 
how the shares’are held and that they are substantially 
in the hands of one person, if this be the fact... This 
seems to be the common sense of the matter and it is 
now the law also. Had the judgments of Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams and the three Lords Justices stood, 
many perfectly sound and honest companies would be 
in the utmost peril. ‘The Law Lords by taking their 
stand firmly on the Statute and refusing to allow 
themselves to be led astray by will-o’-the-wisps such as 
‘intention of the Legislature, have saved Company law 
a wilderness of in conflict with one 
another and with the plain words of the Statute and 
imperilling limited liability enterprise generally 
throughout the country. 


from decisions 


THE ROUT OF THE FRENCH RADICALS 


PJNUE desperate efforts made since the opening of the 

Session of the French Chamber, to overthrow the 
thirty-sixth Cabinet which has held office since the 
declaration of the Third Republic have met up to the 
present with ignominious failure. ‘The circumstances 
that have marked the struggle between the Opposition 
and the Government have been of more interest than 
usual, owing to the light they throw upon the position 
of parties in France and the methods of Parliamentary 
warfare in vogue across the Channel. ‘lhe fight began 
with the hatching of a hundred devious intrigues, all of 
them of a petty and most of them of a disreputable 
character. rom first to last there was little question 


of rival programmes at stake, of giving battle upon 
general political principles with the triumph or defeat 
of which the good of the country might be supposed to 
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be bound up. No doubt there was talk of these things 
in the party newspapers, but the initiated were well 
aware that the discussion was of the idlest and merely 
indulged in to save appearances, to throw dust in the 
eyes of the gullible public. What was really upper- 
most in the thoughts of the plotters was their own 
personal ambitions and profit, a statement the truth of 
which will shortly become apparent. ‘The prime movers 
in the conspiracy were the Radicals ousted from place 
by the advent to power of M. Mcline. With them as 
fervent auxiliaries they had the Socialists, who have not 
forgotten the halcyon days when M. Bourgeois was a 
President of the Council who obediently took his cue 
from M. Jaurés and the other Collectivist leaders. ‘The 
problem to be solved was how to swell the ranks of this 
stalwart phalanx. ‘To this end negotiations were 
entered into with the chiefs of the intermediate groups 
who, turn and turn about, desert the Radicals and betray 
the Moderates. ‘The claims of these untrustworthy free 
lances had been overlooked by M. Mcline when forming 
his Cabinet and much might be expected of their natural 
if selfish resentment. Finally an attempt was made to 
heguile those disappointed Moderates for whom no room 
had been found in the Ministerial combination. ‘The 
inducement offered to these various malcontents to turn 
and rend the Government was a share in the spoils. 
Cabinet No. 37 was to be composed of politicians 
holding no two opinions in common, but united by 
their mutual thankfulness at tasting at last the sweets 
of office and likely to be supported by their respective 
groups until their colleagues left out in the cold should 
deem the time had come for a fresh and, they might 
hope, to them a more advantageous shuffling of the 
cards. 

Thinking that by these manceuvres they had gathered 
around them a rabble sufficient to outnumber the 
Government forces, the Opposition leaders had next 
to choose the ground upon which to deliver their 
onslaught. They made their choice with considerable 
cunning, selecting a field of battle that often before 
has proved fatal to French Ministers. It would be 
beyond our purpose to describe their tactics in detail. 
It will suffice to say that they directed their efforts 
towards inflicting on the Government the stigma, so 
hateful in the eyes of sectarian French Republicans, of 
truckling to clericalism, M. Méline, it was expected, 
would have particular difficulty in rebutting this accu- 
sation without committing himself to statements that 
would deprive him of the support of the Right, the 
party sworn to the defence of religious interests. 
Moreover, if he should not alienate these susceptible 
allies, the Opposition esteemed that the chances 
were great that he would owe any majority he 
might obtain solely to their votes, in which case 
the Cabinet would stand convicted of depending 
for its existence upon the support of 
enemies of the Republic. These crafty calculations 
came to nought in the most signal manner. The 
debate in which the Opposition was routed was one 
of the most important, on account of the issues it raised 
and the lessons it has inculcated, that has taken place in 
the Chamber for long past. The Government speakers 
were unusually happily inspired, and the points they 
scored were numerous and of the highest significance. 
They confounded their adversaries out of their own 
mouths. MM. Rambaud, Darlan, and Méline showed 
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conclusively that the conduct the Radicals were now so 
strenuously condemning was precisely the conduct they 


had themselves followed when in office. But a few 
months back M. Bourgeois and his colleagues had been 
guilty of the very misdeeds with which they were now 
reproaching M. Mcline. ‘This demonstration made a 
profound impression on the Chamber and ought to have 
made a yet stronger impression on the country where 
the secondary considerations by which the Deputies are 
too often swayed do not come into play. ‘The reasons 
of the effect produced by the Ministerial speeches are 
not tar to seek. 

Put briefly, the upshot of the debate was the com- 
plete exposure of French Radicalism and of the motives 
by which the Opposition is animated. ‘The dupes of 
the Radicals had fondly believed that the charlatans for 
whom they voted were possessed of a policy, that they 
had a different and a better system of Government to 
offer than the Moderates they were so anxious to 
supplant, that they were the sincere disinterested 
friends of the Democracy. ‘This bubble belief has been 
pricked—pricked once and for all, if only the electorate 
had a retentive memory. ‘The utter emptiness of the 
Radical creed, the utter hollowness of the pretensions 
of the party, have now been demonstrated with all 
desirable clearness. Out of office the Radicals are 
the most dangerous of demagogues; in office they 
are careful to keep none of their promises and to do 
nothing but what they had been denouncing their 
opponents for doing. ‘This is a record that will com- 
mend them neither to their friends nor their foes. ‘The 
French Radical party is perhaps the most pitiful because 
the most dishonest, the most greedy, the most factious 
party in existence, and for the moment it is in almost 
as pitiful a plight as it deserves. Its leaders have been 
shown to have no concern beyond fighting for their own 
hand, beyond serving their own personal ends. Its 
programme has been proved a sham, a lure to entice the 
votes of the foolish and the envious. It only remains 
for the Moderates to take advantage of the situation. 
Never was there a better opportunity for the foundation 
of that Conservative Republic which Thiers declared to 
be the only Republic that has a chance of lasting and 
fruitful existence in France. 


AES TRIPLEX 


YO thunder-bolt illumined London’s gloom, 
‘% No seismic tremor shook the careless Earth, 
When forth from weary 'Time’s industrious womb 
The very latest Epoch sprang to birth, 
So darkly did its fateful course begin 
Somewhere about the back of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Its propagator’s name is still in doubt, 
But three were present when the thing occurred, 
A Man of Parliament (at present out), 
A Daily Leader-writer, and a Third ; 
I can’t describe the state of Mr. Torr, 
Because I never heard his name before. 


According to the Politician’s views 
He (Russell) was the Man to rule the Mess ; 
Our Mr. Clayden (from the Daily News) 
Agreed to undertake the letter-press ; 
The Treasury devolved on Mr. ‘Torr, 
Whose name I never even heard before. 
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Remark, O Liberals, the mystic ‘Three 

On whom, impenetrable, hangs your fate ; 
Large-looming through profound obscurity 

‘They make a very weird triumvirate ; 
Tone men and twins have led you; when, ah, when 
Will such a brazen triplet mect again ¢ 


Strange thought that men should still survive in this 
Comparatively hoary age of Grace, 

Who find in any foul atrocities 
(or choice committed on a Christian race) 

A providential dispensation, sent 

On purpose to annoy the Government ! 


Three such are these, with power to add thereto, 
Grreat gentlemen, and each a deadly blade, 

Who mean to stump the callous country through 
And push the new Armenian crusade, 

And prove it is an evil wind that blows 

No party profit out of others’ woes. 


‘Their ban is out, and out the arricre-ban ; 
‘A Russell !° 
cries ; 
There's Clayden charging in the motor-van 
Reserved for journalistic enterprise ; 
And ‘Torr, collecting in a large cocked-hat 
Subscriptions for the commissariat ! 


‘George for England !° sound the 


Gro it, ye warriors of Lilliput! 
We too with Gulliver have been at blows ; 
But though his form presents an ample butt 
ITis hide is tougher than you might suppose ; 
Your tickling shafts will scarcely make him squirm ; 
You underrate the Monmouth pachyderm. 
OO. S. 


NOTES 


Tit main political events of the week have been the 
fierce debate of the London County Council meeting, 
where Lord Dunraven scored a triumphant success, and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour's deliverance at Rochdale. Of the 
former topic we treat with some directness, but with the 
most earnest conviction that the time for plain speaking 
has come, in our leading columns. But, apart from the 
main questions at issue, there is an incidental point to which 
it is a pleasure and a duty to direct attention, It is to 
that old-established and upright newspaper T'he Globe and 
Traveller that the public is indebted for the complete 
knowledge now possessed by it of the details of the great 
Works Department exposure. The debt is a heavy one; 
but we doubt not that it will be repaid. Meanwhile it is 
amusing, in a saddening fashion, to note the impotent fury 
of the Progressives and the tone in which they denounce 
those unknown persons who have enabled the public to 
know that which no honest councillor could have desired 
to keep concealed. 
Progressives would have burked the whole scandal if it had 
been possible, that is to say would have permitted the 
deceit of the public to be carried on for ever. The 


From this we may infer that the 


thought is not altogether pleasant. 


Tuere is also another incidental point remaining for 
notice. According to most European codes the falsifica- 





tion of accounts by a servant is not merely an act of mis- 
conduct, justifying the dismissal of the servant, but also 
an offence obnoxious to the criminal law. We desire to 
€xpress no opinion as to the view which English law takes 
of this act of misconduct, although the letter of the 
statute of 24 and 25 Victoria, quoted in the Globe of ‘Tues- 
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day, is calculated, we imagine, to cause some uneasiness 
in the minds of the persons concerned. But it is as certain 
as death that, if the criminal law does cover deliberate 
falsification of accounts, even assuming that no money is 
stolen or embezzled, there ought not in this case to be a 
moment’s hesitation concerning the imperative duty of 
prosecution, 


Tue foregoing topic is nauseating ; that which follows is 
refreshing. Nothing could be more grateful in these days 
of political braggadocio, when the whole duty of a_politi- 
cian is fulfilled, in the view of some men, when he has 
boasted himself and his party victors in a thousand fights, 
than the modest frankness of Mr. Arthur Balfour at Roch- 
dale and, it is pleasant to be able to say it, the candour of 
our leader inthe Commons clearly went home to the hearts 
of his successive audiences. Mr. Balfour told the plain 
truth when he claimed that considerable progress in 
useful legislation had been made during the past Session ; 
and he told the plain truth without flinching when he 
admitted that the Education Bill's career in the House 
had been unfortunate. From the courage which admits 
past failure we may augur well for the future. 





Or the general principles upon which the House will 
be asked to deal with the question of elementary educa- 
tion, Mr. Balfour gave us a reasonably clear outline. The 
Ifouse, hampered by those many defects of machinery to 
which we have called attention of late in a series of special 
articles, is incapable of digesting more than one full legis- 
lative meal in a Session. It must be fed, so to speak, by 
spoonfuls. It must therefore complete and systematise the 
mechanism of elementary education by means of many 
such small Bills instead of one great measure. The first 
of these small Bills will be directed to meet the pressing 
needs of the Voluntary Schools. At the same time we 
cannot pretend that we consider the outlook for the Volun- 
tary Schools to be altogether hopeful. ‘he demands ot 
both the Northern and Southern sections of Churchmen 
are, beyon 1 question, eminently reasonable. Each section 
knows what it is talking about, each knows the different 
conditions of the existence of elementary schools in the 
North and in the South; neither, perhaps, pays adequate 
attention to the spirit of the age. We are disposed there- 
fore to fear that while the Government, ardently desirous 
to serve the Voluntary Schools faithfully, will offer to the 
Voluntary Schools the largest amount of substantial help 
that prudent statesmanship permits, that help cannot be 
sufficient to save all of these schools from extinction. 





Extinction is a terrible word ; but the possibility of it 
must be faced ; and when one comes to face the facts they 
may not be so very terrible after all. The Cowper-Temple 
clause is not an extract from Holy Writ; it is a common- 
place compromise which can be put an end to. Where 
Voluntary Schools perish it will not be, as it is in Wales, 
because combined Nonconformity is stronger than the 
Church, but because money cannot be got in sufficient quan- 
tity. In such districts there is no reason why the Church 
should not secure overwhelming preponderance on the 
School Boards. ‘Capture the School Boards’ is a phrase of 
which Lord Salisbury was the inventor ; and it embodies 
some remarkably sound advice. Does any man doubt 
this observation? Let him call to memory the fury of 
the Nonconformist Press when Lord Salisbury broached 
the idea; let him remember how they poured out the 
vials of their wrath; he will realise then, perhaps, the 
extent of their apprehension. 





Sin Marruew Wurre Riptey showed himself to be the 
strong and straightforward man whom Englishmen like, in 
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his interview with the Trade Unionists on Wednesday. 
For Mr. John Groh, and men of the like temperament and 
desires, who would like ‘Government to step in’ to this 
trumpery dispute about the privileged cabs, and to abolish 
the system (which is convenient to the public) by depriving 
the Railway Companies of the power to deal with their 
own property, he had small comfort. He would interfere 
in the triangular duel, when the omens seemed favourable, 
but as he observed, there is a good deal to be said on the 
side of the railway companies in any event, so much indeed 
that there remains little to be urged on the men’s side. 
The plain truth of the matter, always a useful thing to 
know, is that the strikers have been trying for the last 
eight weeks to secure a lucrative job, which happens to be 
somebody else’s job, and that they have failed. One may 
sympathise with them in their failure without retiring for 
a moment from the position that their success would have 
involved general inconvenience to the public. But, now 
that they have failed, their best course is to yield ; for the 
chances of their being employed again grow more rare 
every day. Mr. Groh may be unable to see this; and his 
blindness may be the fault of Providence ; but fools do more 
harm in the long run than knaves, and the cabmen will 
rue his follies as bitterly as they have mourned the bad 
advice given to them by their lawyer. 





Tue cab question, however, is of mere minor interest 
Everybody knew that the Home Secretary could not with 
prudence attempt to meddle where he was not wanted. 
But there were other points also, and those points of 
more importance, upon which the Home Secretary spoke 
with no uncertain sound. There is, we gather, to be 
included in next Session’s programme an Employer's 
Liability Bill, and the lines of that Bill are to be just 
Firstly ‘ contracting out,’ which means that the individual 
is to be permitted to have some influence in shaping his 
own destinies and that co-operation bet ween employer and 
workman to good ends is, encouraged, will be preserved as 
a fundamental principle. Secondly, the object of legislation 
will not be to mulct employers but to provide all practicable 
safeguards against waste of human life. Those are the 
right principles and, let the Socialist Radicals contest as 
they may, a measure based on those principles will become 
a useful chapter in the Law. 


As to the law of conspiracy we know quite well what 
the Trade Unionists mean, but we are not quite clear— 
perhaps it was never intended that we should so be— 
upon the Home Secretary’s meaning. The Trade Unionists 
desire, very naturally, a new law ordaining that conspiracy 
shall no longer be regarded as conspiracy. In revolu- 
tionary times, said that acute person Thucydides, the 
signification of words as applied to things is apt to be 
changed. But these are not revolutionary times, but days 
of orderly progress: and we do not think Sir Matthew 
White Ridley is the man to attempt any legislation of the 
kind suggested. He may make an effort to introduce 
system into the chaos of law, made by Parliament and 
judges, concerning conspiracy. But the Trade Unionists 
are not at all likely to be gratified by the change, for chaos 
suits their purposes far better than definition. 





Tuar the House of Lords have made mincemeat of Mr. 
Clarke’s claim that £8 a ton was enough to pay for destroy- 
ing so beautiful a vessel as Valkyrie II. is matter for con- 
gratulation to all yachtsmen. As Lord Halsbury said, you 
might as wisely buy a racehorse by the pound avoirdupois 
as value a racing yacht by her registered tonnage. Lord 
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Halsbury, be it observed, is one of the most delightful and 


successful of judicial lawyers. He was never a_book- 
worm—men even went so far as to say that he was lazy at 
the Bar; but his shrewd native wit and his extraordinarily 
keen intellect enable him to keep even, and more than 
even, with men endowed with the profound learning and 
the penetrating ability—to say nothing of a Westburian 
capacity for saying bitter things—which are characteristic 
of Lord Davey. Meanwhile it may be well to know that the 
result of the action affects Lord Dunraven not at all. It 
was the underwriters’ suit, not his; the underwriters, as 
they say, stood in his shoes. 


Ovur French correspondent writes: ‘After being loag 
the home of rattling comedy the Chamber is now treating 
us to screaming farce in the hope it is to be presumed of 
educating us up to harlequinade. The first two sittings of 
the week were spent in a fashion to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in our own Parliamentary annal:, 
let alone in those of any other nation. The promoter of 
the fun was a certain M. Trouillot, a strenuous but hitherto 
obscure politician, who is joint author, with a committee 
of which everybody had forgotten the existence, of a Bill 
for reforming the mode of election of the Senate. ‘The 
joke began on the eve of the interpellation which proved 
so disastrous to M. Mirman and his Radical backers. At the 
end of a sitting M. Trouillot surprised the House by 
demanding urgency for the discussion of the project so as 
to allow of the regulations it would bring into force being 
applied to the Senatorial elections fixed for next January. 
The Government objected, and the contention was 
absolutely incontrovertible that it was already too late for 
this end to be attained. However, as | have said, it was 
the fag end ofa sitting. The supporters of the Cabinet 
had many of them left the Chamber, and the Opposition 
seizing the opportunity forced on a snatch division, and 
scored a victory of no significance, 





‘Tue debate in consequence was fixed for Monday. To 
appreciate the situation it is necessary to remember that 
the Chamber, terribly behindhand with the serious 
business of the Budget, has not a moment to lose, and that 
it was a material impossibility for the Bill to be passed in 
time to come into effect by the first month of next year— 
the sole plea that could be urged for its immediate dis 
cussion. To make the Debate yet more futile the Cabinet 
declared that it did not take sides in the question. ‘The 
Deputies might vote as they pleased: the Government 
washed its hands of the result. To crown all, the 
Chamber was perfectly aware that if it passed the Bill the 
Senate would indubitably throw it out, or at any rate give 
it decent but effective burial by referring it toa committee. 
Entered upon under these conditions the discussion ended 
well. It more than fulfilled expectations. The Chamber 
listened to a motley succession of orators who declared 
they would vote the Bill for the most contradictory 
The promoters of the measure alleged it would 
The socialist, M. Vaillant, gave it 


reasons. 
strengthen the Senate. 
his support because in his opinion it was a nail in the coffin of 
the Upper Assembly. The Bonapartists admitted a liking 
for the Bill because it was calculated to undermine the exist- 
ing régime. In the end the Bill was 
passed by a majority composed of the most heterogeneous 
elements imaginable. But this was not all. It occurred 
to a bright intelligence that the Government which refused 
to have anything to do with the measure would be charged 
with presenting it to the Senate. How would it acquit 
itself of thistask ? Clearly an interpellation was necessary. 


And so on ad infinitum. 
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It was at once forthcoming, and the Chamber which had 
just approved the Bill was asked to instruct the Cabinet 
to give it its best attention in the Luxembourg. But to 
do so meant to inflict a defeat on the Government. This 
was not what the Chamber wanted, so the majority 
promptly turned face about and gave the Cabinet per- 
mission to proceed with the Bill in the way that pleased 
it. In a word, after spending two days in voting a measure 
they knew to be of no practical account the Deputies 
hastened in the same breath to admit that they were 
perfectly indifferent as to its fate. 





‘Irs appetite for profitable work whetted by the extra- 
vagant performance just recounted, the Chamber gave up 
its Wednesday holiday, and devoted the afternoon to the 
discussion of an interpellation from which no good could 
possibly result. The subject of the interlude was Dreyfus, 
the officer condemned some time back to banishment for 
life for divulging military secrets. The trouble in con- 
nection with this sorry personage is a pretty example of 
the way in which politicians here, abetted by public opinion 
and the Press, set to work to create a pother. The game 
began directly Dreyfus was condemned. It was urged 
that had he been a Christian and not a Jew he would have 
been shot, a sufficiently silly allegation, as the law only 
allows of a sentence of transportation. Then it 
announced every other morning that he had escaped, 
thanks to funds provided by the Rothschilds, who had 
bought the connivance of the Government. One day a 
circumstantial story of this evasion copied from an English 


was 


provincial newspaper was made public, and the excitement 
was immense. 
were despatched by the Government to Guyana where 
Finally, a 


Long telegrams at ten shillings a word 


Dreyfus, of course, was still in safe keeping. 
fortnight back, M. Bernard Lazare, a Hebrew publicist of 
talent, issued a pamphlet in which he essayed to prove 
that the traitor was the victim of a judicial error. In the 
twinkling of an eye the old stories of the bribing of the 
authorities, of the Jewish syndicate formed to promote the 
convict’s escape were hashed up, spiced afresh. Obviously 
it was indispensable that these serious tales should be 
threshed out before the Chamber. And so another after 
noon was wasted. is said to be 
crank-ridden would be nearer the truth. 


France Jew-ridden : 


‘Ir must not be supposed that the politicians of the 
Chamber are alone in enlivening us. This you will see to 
be the truth from the following pleasant story, which may 
not have reached London, Lille rejoices in a Socialist 
municipality. One of the councillors has a father-in-law, 
who follows the humble occupation of commissionaire, and 
he very properly conceived the notion that he ought to 
do something for his relative. This is what he imagined, 
There are some two hundred and more commissionaires in 
Lille. Our councillor decided that the men should be 
organised in brigades, each of which was to owe obedience 
to a specially paid brigadier, while a brigadier-in-chief— 
the father-in-law, naturally—should reign over the entire 
organisation in return for a respectable salary. It will be 
noted that this arrangement is marked both by that love 
of equality and that respect for the pocket of the tax- 
payer which are the distinguishing characteristics of 
Socialists, Strangely enough, the commissionaires refused 
to see the beauty of this effort to promote their happiness. 
Ordered to elect their officers, they abstained, with very 
few exceptions, from voting. Owing to these abstentions, 
none of the brigadiers obtained the absolute majority that 
had been declared necessary; but the council has, none 
the less, ratified their election. 
matter, but it is so typical of Socialism in practice that it 
is perhaps worth recording.’ 


This is a small provincial 
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IN THE CITY 


PWNHE glorious uncertainty of the law has once more been 

exemplified by the decision of the House of Lords in 
the ‘one-man company ’ Mr. Aron Salomon turned 
his business into a limited company duly complying with 
the requirements of the law, and when the company came 
to grief Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams and the Court of 
Appeal held that he was liable to indemnify the company 
because he formed it to attain a result not permitted by 
law—this is a paraphrase of one sentence in the judgment 
of Lord Justice Lindley. In short, the Court of Appeal, 
while unable to pronounce the company an invalid associa- 
tion, made the motive of Aron Salomon in forming his 
company an essential condition. In the words of Lord 
Justice Lopes his motive was to ‘ give vitality to a myth 
and a fiction,’ and by the use of his wife and children to 
make up the necessary number of signatories to create 
an organisation with which to defeat his creditors. It 
will be noticed that the Court of Appeal decided the 
ease on the special ground of a fraudulent intent on 
the part of the owner of the business; but the mere fact 
that the existence of a limited liability company could 
be upset by a judicial authority as to the motives of 
the person or persons who formed it caused very consider- 
able anxiety. This anxiety is now allayed by the judgment 
of the House of Lords in which not only was Aron Salomon 
relieved from the charge of fraud, but in which also it was 
clearly laid down that, while the law remains as it is any 
seven persons can form a valid limited company whether 
six out of the seven are merely the nominees of the seventh 
or not. It is unnecessary to mention that there are plenty 
of ‘one-man’ companies formed for the sake of conve- 
niently specifying the individual shares of the partners or 
members of a family in a business—as, for instance, Bass 
and it would be very difficult to draw the 
and 


case. 


and Co. 
line between companies created for legitimate 
illegitimate purposes. ‘The real remedy to prevent traders 
being imposed upon, as we have often pointed out, is to 
compel all debentures of every kind to be registered and 
to permit the register to be inspected by anybody on pay- 
ment of a small fee. Then there would be no ground for 
the complaint that those who supply goods on the faith of 
the assets of a company find, when it is too late, that the 
assets are swallowed up by a prior charge in the shape of 
a floating debenture. 

Markets continue dull but, except in mines, there has 
been no pronounced fall. Home railway traffics are excel- 
lent, but fears of dear money act as a wholesome deterrent 
to speculators. Metropolitan District Railway stock has 
declined owing to the belief that the Deep Level scheme 
will come to nothing, notwithstanding Sir Benjamin 
Baker's report on its feasibility. The Hull and Barnsley 
directors have called a meeting for the 27th to authorise 
the creation of £300,000 new 4 per cent. preference stock, 
the money being required to provide additional rolling 
stock and greater facilities at the Hull docks in conse- 
quence of the increased business which the company is 
doing. The American market is resting after its recent 
spurt, but there is a strong undertone and the demand for 
bonds is a reassuring feature. In the foreign department 
the success of the new Spanish internal loan has produced 
a slight recovery in Spanish bonds, but until the Cuban 
difficulty is settled it is impossible to regard the situation 
very hopefully. Argentines have not maintained the best 
quotations partly because of a slight rise in the gold pre- 
mium and partly because of Dr. Pellegrini’s attack on the 
unification scheme, which now seems by no means certain 
of becoming law. In the mining market there has been a 


complete collapse, and in some cases prices are really 
2 
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beginning to look attractive. The special settlement 


in Transvaal gold shares this week gave a good 
deal of trouble, and as the price had _ fluctuated 


between 4) and 9 the differences to meet were enormous. 
Simultaneously there was a special settlement in the 
new Johannesburg Consolidated Investment shares, and 
the celerity with which it has been carried out reflects 
great credit on the managing director and the book- 
keeping department, for the amalgamation was only 
authorised on September 28th. Rather more satisfactory 
returns from West Australia have not availed to stop the 
fall in quotations, and people are evidently as incredulous 
as they were confiding a year or two ago. A circular has 
been issued by the managing director of the London and 
Globe Finance Corporation and the West Australian 
Exploring and Finance Corporation (which are to be 
amalgamated at the end of the year) in which he states 
that each company has assets of £100,000 or five times 
the amount of the paid-up capital. Moreover, the two 
companies hold a controlling interest in the Lake View 
Consols, where, according to Mr. C. Kauffmann, an expert 
of high reputation, there is ore in sight of the value of 
£300,000. None the less the shares of both companies 
have recently declined and the public refuses to be 
tempted. A little more activity has been noticeable in 
Indian mines and prices have recovered somewhat, be- 
cause in this group there is a considerable investment 
demand and quotations are less subject to the vagaries of 
speculators. 

Triticine, Limited, has been formed with a capital of 
£100,000 in £1 shares and £25,000 in 4) per cent. deben- 
tures to acquire and develop the undertaking of Messrs. 
Harry Goodall and Sons, of Castleford, Yorkshire, to- 
gether with the business of their ‘Triticine’ food. The 
purchase price is fixed at £51,500, of which the vendors 
take only £5000 in cash unless the Directors prefer to 
pay a larger sum in lieu of allotting fully paid shares. 
Triticine is stated to be an excellent food for children and 


invalids and it is also adapted for the preparation of 


puddings, ete. The prospectus says that during the past 
six months the increase in the sale of Triticine has been 
over 4000 per cent. 

An important issue of the week is Bovril (British 
Foreign and Colonial) Limited. 
of £500,000 four and a half per cent. debentures redeemable 
at 105, 500,000 five and a half per cent. cumulative pre- 
ference shares of £1 each, 750,000 seven per cent. ordinary 
shares of £1 each and 750,000 deferred shares—in all 
£2,500,000, which is the purchase price to be paid by the 
company. The net profits for the year ended June 30, 
1896, are certified to have been £88,789, while for the 
current year they are estimated at £150,000. Th 
prospectus announces the probable formation of subsidiary 
companies, and it is noticeable that the seven signatories 
to the memorandum of association take 308,000 shares 
between them. Lord Piayfair will continue in the post of 
chairman of the company. 

Paquin, Limited, is a company which has been formed 
to acquire and extend the prosperous business of Messrs. 
Paquin and Co., ladies’ dress, robe and mantle makers. 
Rue de la Paix, Paris. A branch business is to be opened 
in Dover Street, Mayfair, which will offer to ladies in 
London all the advantages of the Paris House. Mr. 
John Barker has accepted the Chairmanship of the 
Company, and M. and Madame Paquin retain the 
management of the business, the profits of which are 
estimated to exceed £60,000 per annum. The capital 
is fixed at £500,000, divided into 50,000 cumulative 6 per 
cent. Preference Shares of £5, and 250,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 each | 


The capital consists 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE 


S no timely rain has fallen during the past six weeks 
4\ we fear that there is little doubt that famine under 
the thin disguises of distress will smite vast areas of the 
Indian Continent. From Lahore on the North to Hydera- 
bad on the South and from the Rajputana desert on the 
West to Central Bengal on the East, the crops have failed 
and the land lies barren. The Government of India have 
shown their appreciation of the gravity of the situation by 
recalling the executive officers who are on leave at home. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with men whose holi- 
days, earned by years of exile and toil, have been inter- 
rupted, though personal considerations cannot weigh in the 
balance against the paramount necessities of the State. 
Hard, trying and dangerous work lies before them. To 
feed and succour millions of human creatures is no light 
and easy task. In the past errors have been made in the 
plan of campaign against famines, but the slightest breath 
of criticism has not been raised as to the conduct of those 
on whom falls the brunt of the battle. The strenuous 
labour and humane self-sacrifice which a famine campaign 
demands from the Executive have in fact never been sufh- 
ciently appreciated. Relief works have to be watched 
with care in order to prevent fraud; remote villages have 
to be visited in order to persuade the old, the infirm, and 
the proud to come forth, and take advantage of the aid 
which the State affords them. Shelter has to be provided 
for women and children, temporary hospitals have to be 
organised for those afHicted with cholera and smallpox, 
the dread diseases that follow in the train of famine. All 
this work will be done during the next eight months by 
many a solitary English gentleman in some remote district 
of our great Indian dependency, and it will be done 
as it has been done in the past from a pure and loyal 
sense of duty. The task of the Executive in the forth- 
coming campaign will be less heavy than in past famines, 
the Government of Lord Elgin have pursued the wise and 
liberal policy of taking prompt action. 
1877-78 the Supreme Government were slow in believing 
the advent of the scourge and five millions of human 


In the famine of 


beings perished. Pestilence slew by thousands and tens of 
thousands those whose constitutions, owing to scanty and 
unwholesome food, had become prepared to receive the first 
discase. It is only by carly and active measures that a 
population can be made ready to meet the suffering and 
disease which a widespread famine entails. There is no 
policy more vain and foolish than the policy which by 
specious words attempts to minimise the distress or conceal 
the advent of famine. 

But, on the other hand, as we stated in a recent article, 
it must be borne in mind that it is impossible for any 
Government to attempt the task of preventing all suffering. 
‘Every one,’ as the l’amine Commissioners wisely re- 
marked, ‘admits the evils of indiscriminate private charity, 
but the indiscriminate charity of Government is far worse.’ 
In the interests of the distressed population itself, as well 
of the taxpayers generally, the Government of India are 
bound to adopt precautions against indolence or imposition. 
They are also bound to turn a deaf ear to the hysterical 
appeals which are raised by the ignorant but well meaning, 
whose voices are always stronger than their wisdom. The 
suggestion that was made during the Bengal Famine and 
the Bombay Famine that Government should stop the 
export of grain has again been put forward. It is one of 
those suggestions which has a specious air of common 
sense about it, but it is hard to imagine a policy more 
foolish than for Government to attempt to interfere with 
the ordinary course of trade in a vast continent. It is not 


to the Government action but to the ordinary laws of 
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supply and demand that we must look for the check in the 
export of grain from India and the increase of the flow of 


it into the land. In fact, one of the earliest signs of the 
present distress was the diminution in the export of wheat. 
The local dealers, who know most about the country, fore- 
saw that a scarcity would prevail and held up their stock 
for a rise in price. But it is open to doubt whether they 
foresaw that grain would be sent to India from California. 
In one material respect, the State and the'Private Railways 
can, without transgressing any economic law, help to 
facilitate the distribution of the grain which is imported 
They can lower the rates for the 
The Bombay Railways have already 


from other countries. 
carriage of food-stuff. 
notified that they will allow the same rates for wheat 
carried inland as they do in the case of grain for export. 
There is but little doubt that the other railways will make 
such alterations as they may think will best promote the 
saving of life and the diminution of distress, The best and 
truest policy for the Government to adopt as its general 
rule of conduct, is no doubt to leave the business of the 
supply and distribution of food to private trade. But Govern- 
ment is also bound to take care that every possible facility 
is given for its free action, and that all obstacles, material 
or fiscal, are as far as practicable removed. 

The sound sense of the Government has also to be exer- 
cised in solving that most difficult and delicate problem, 
connected with all great famines, how to control and make 
the best use of private charity without checking its flow. 
The natives of India have always been justly famous for 
their charity. Workhouses do not exist in a land in which 
it is regarded as a religious duty to succour the old, the 
helpless, and the indigent. It is therefore not surprising 
to learn from India that the richer classes have generously 
come forward with doles of food and money to help those 
who are in distress. Native chiefs have also laid in stores 
of food to feed their subjects. Private charity is to be 
encouraged at the beginning of distress, and in a slight 
scarcity which does not grow to a famine it is often sufli- 
cient to meet all requirements. But when famine, as the 
Famine Commissioners pointed out, ‘has once set in with 
severity it may become a serious evil unless it can be brought 
under some systematic control.’ ‘The rumours that doles 
of food or money are liberally given in any town penetrates 
into the country, unsettles men’s minds and makes them 
disinclined to honest exertion. When they flock to the 
town the want of organisation results in the strong paupers 
getting more than the weak who need help most, and 
sometimes in the latter being deprived altogether of their 
food. The element of chance which the system contains, 
under which more than is necessary for subsistence may be 
obtained one day, even though less may be obtained 
another day, is more attractive to many paupers than the 
regular distribution of the bare means of subsistence, and 
this uncertain and unequal distribution of food often leads 
to disease and death. When once Government has taken 
the matter thoroughly in hand and provided relief in one 
shape or another for all who need it, and a proper enclosed 
place of residence for all casuals and beggars, street- 
begging and public distribution of alms to unknown appli- 
cants should be discouraged, and, if possible, entirely 
stopped.’ It is the duty of Government to support the 
lives of the famine-stricken, and the contributions of private 
persons can be well employed in supplementing the gifts 
of Government with small comferts in the cases of hospital 
patients, the young, the aged, and the infirm. But private 
charity to be really effective must be organised, and work 
in conjunction with the Government system. Private 
charity can also be of the greatest service in supplying, 
after the famine has come to an end, capital for a fresh 
Start in life to those who, from the position of men of sub- 
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stance have sunk into that of beggars. The munificent 
charity of the United Kingdom was of great use for that 
purpose at the close of the last famine, and we are 
certain that, if necessary, the people of Britain will again 
come forward to help our Indian subjects. 
repeat a word of kindly warning. 


But we again 
It is right for persons 
living in England to offer India their charitable sympathy 
and hearty support, but it is not easy for those in England 
to guide wisely or to prevent advice from becoming 
embarrassing. 


GOLF GREENS NEAR LONDON 
11, —BY FLEET 


\ THEN the more or less sober golfer of London 
announces to his non-golfing friend that he is 
going to New Zealand, the latter has no need to fear that 
his informant is taking leave either of his senses or of civil- 
isation. His meaning is merely that he intends going 
down to Byfleet to play a game of golf. For ‘New Zealand’ 
-for reasons that are inscrutable—was the name that 
was applied to a great estate, in the neighbourhood of 
Byfleet, overrun by fir-trees. All of us must be familiar 
with the country—a very light sandy soil, peculiarly favour- 
able for the growth of fir-trees and rhododendrons—a 
country where the roads dry quickly, and are fine for 
bicycling ; but, in its unregenerate state, not suggestive of 
a golf green. 

But it had been decreed, by the powers that had manage- 
ment of this almost metropolitan New Zealand, that there 
should be golf; and therefore a golf green had to be made. 
It was obvious that ubiquitous fir-trees were not a condition 
ofa good golf green, and it naturally followed that the 
fir-trees, in sufficient numbers, had to be removed. The 
process of removal was wholesale, and it was simple—a 
good cable was tied to a traction-engine at one end, toa 
fir-tree at another, the engine was set in motion, and, with 
the traction engine, the fir-tree likewise moved on. So, 
when this moving-on process had been accomplished often 
enough, a certain number of avenues were formed in the 
midst of the fir forest, and it was said to all golfers, by the 
New Zealanders, ‘ Behold your links !’ 

And they were not wrong. The raw materia! may have 
seemed unpromising, and the juggernaut-like passage of 
the traction car a wholesale remedy, but yet, when the 
sown grass seed began to grow, and the laid turf to knit, 
it became obvious that the result of these strange processes 
It has 
qualities which inland greens are apt to lack. It has a 
sandy soil—that is its prime, and, among inland courses, 


would be a very fair imitation of a golf green. 


You may go out on it after severe rain 
And the 
that 


very rare merit. 
in patent leather boots and not damage them. 
putting-greens are very good—there is none of 
abomination of clay greens, in the shape of lumps of mud 
and worm-casts, clinging to them. The lies through the 
green are not perfection—the wholesale uprooting of big 
trees has left marks such as the great convulsions of nature 
are apt to leave—but they improve, even while one writes 
of them. When the lies are better the course will be 
lengthened ; and then the course, too, will be better still. 
Meanwhile, it has a character of its own that is attractive. 
Its club-house is very pretty, both in itself and in its situa- 
tion, its red roof harmonising kindly with the sombre firs. 
These firs, too, lend a character. You go down the avenue 
between them—sometimes you do not go down the avenues, 
but wander into the woods like some unfortunate of Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, and there go hammering your ball among 
the tree trunks till you are desperate, and pick it up— 
but, assuming your even tenour to lead you scatheless down 
the avenue, you go sheltered from the severity of harsh 











winds, in the midst of a great peace, 
jolly ‘ tap-tap ’ of the woodpecker (or the even more delight- 
ful ‘ tap-tapping ’ of your opponent's ball on the tree stems), 
by the jays that scold at you, and seem to resent your 1- 
trusions, or by the charming coo of the wild pigeons. 
Occasionally you will see a green woodpecker, with scarlet 
head, go, with his dipping flight, across the avenue, or the 
pigeons will float above it, or a magpie jerk in and out. It 
is all very nice and picturesque and unlike golf in general, 
It needs that you drive uncommonly straight ; and in 
summer the sheltering trees are apt to enclose you rather 
too sultrily ; but there is a merit in these uncompromising 
fir-trees, that even the niblick of the golfer, which spares 
neither age nor sex of the vegetable creation, can sc urcely 
damage them, as it has damaged, even to destruction, the 
hazards of those courses which depend on whins for their 
interest. 

The club-house is little more than half a mile from 
Byfleet station and about two miles from Woking, where 
the faster main line trains stop. 

To speak of the holes in brief detail, the measurement 
being reckoned according to the average driving power 
of the normal first-class player, the first hole can hardly 
be reached in two, nor again the second. But the third, 
with a good bunker before the green, may be arrived at 
fairly comfortably with the second stroke. The fourth is 
an iron shot, and brings you back, with reminiscences of 
the Nairn course in your mind, to the club-house. Starting 
again, you have three holes in succession, which a drive 
and an iron shot may reach, and then the eighth is a long 
hole, which you will scarcely arrive at with two, The 
ninth is a cleek or iron shot, and then you turn. ‘The 
tenth may be reached in one, if that one be a very long 
The 
next, though a trifle longer, is also an easy four; and then 
comes one where a four means excellent play, for it 
requires a long-carrying second to take you home in two, 
Next comes a drive and a pitch, and 
then a tee shot over a noble clump of firs. Straight on 
the hole the carry is long, but the long and strong carry 
is rewarded, for it makes it possible to reach home in the 
second. 
There follows a drive and half iron shot, then a hole that 
is about a cleek shot. The seventeenth, again, is a drive 
and an iron, and a cleek may reach the last. 

Thus it is seen that the green is short. Mr. Mure 
Fergusson, who holds the record, which he accomplished 
in course of a game with the present writer, scored thus 
finely in spite of an eight at a hole which he might 
conceivably have done in four. The balance, however, 
was made up by wonderful play, and the total came out 
at 74. The club-house is as convenient inside as its 
exterior is picturesque, and includes a ladies’ room, though 
there is no green especially laid out for them. 

The course is private, and the Sassenach golfer, who has 
no fear of John Knox before his eyes, may break the Sab- 
bath to his heart’s content. 


one; but a sloping green makes a four not amiss. 
and hazards abound. 


Four is an unusual figure, however, for this hole. 


Horace Hurciumsoy, 


EXIT CABALLUS 
‘ ()S? small child knocked down at Crawley.’ That is 


the only casualty which occurred to mar the first 
legal run—legal, that is to say, for the last forty years— 
of ‘motor-cars.’ The colds caught and bruises suffered 
by the intrepid passengers are not counted. Herein we 
have done a little better than our friends across the 
Channel. They, in their first public exhibition of the 
new vehicles, ran over seven dogs, injured one lady cyclist, 
and burst a boiler. But that was a race—from Paris to 
Rouen—on Sunday, the 22nd July 1894. 


Moreover, 
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broken only by the Englishmen cannot compete with Frenchmen in pretty 


courtesies, Even the most daintily imaginative of our 
newspaper men could not report that—as was the case in 
France—proprietors of fruit gardens offered baskets of 
apricots for the refreshment of the engine-drivers. It 
was indeed hardly possible in November. Still, after 
allowing for the fact that last Saturday’s formal procession 
in the midst of particularly vile November weather did 
not offer a trustworthy test of the potentialities, whether 
for good or evil, of the motor-car, it may be admitted 
that the experiment was satisfactory. A decided addition 
has been made to our available means of locomotion. 
Yet there occurs the uncomfortable thought that we have 
really made very little progress in this matter during the 
last forty—nay, the last sixty—years. Our grandfathers 
as young men saw steam-coaches on the roads, and that, 
too, after it had been ‘scientifically’ proved impossible for 
machinery to propel a vehicle on a horizontal surface by 
making the wheels go round. 

In 1834 one Hancock set going a regular service of 
these vehicles at a speed of twelve to fifteen miles an hour, 
and in one case thirty-two miles are said to have been 
covered in that time. The new-born railways, however, 
prevailed, and for a time road-engines fell out of sight. 
Twenty years later some one saw in the existence of places 
not easily served by railways a new opening for coaches, 
and under this stimulus the steam-coach at once emerged 
from its retirement and proved both its practicability and 
its usefulness. Between the years 1857 and 1801 mechani- 
cal vehicles were an accomplished fact, but they excited 
the liveliest hatred and opposition on the part of many 
who desired from motives of mere bigotry or personal 
interests to the old The 
unkind to the new enterprise, which went down before the 


maintain order. fates were 
forces of obstruction, successive nails being knocked into 
its coffin by Acts of Parliament in the years 1861, 1865, 
and 1878. There ensued the era of the red flag—the 
emblem of Liberty degraded into the symbol of bondage 
—which flaunted for more than thirty years until Lord 
Winchilsea somewhat theatrically tore it up last Saturday 
and nailed the rags to his mast-head. 
clear, by-the-by, what a mast-head has to do with a motor- 
ear, but the connection seems at least as close as that 


It is not quite 


between the same vehicle and the costume—formerly 
sacred to yachtsmen and ‘to the man who has come to see 
to the electric bells’ (and the great ceats)—in which the 
most prominent personages undertook the journey to 
Brighton. 

Humiliating though it may be, we are now in the 
position of ‘as you were,’ a position of which the chief 
advantage is that it admits of movement in any direction. 
that the resusci- 
tated motor-car is going to lead us forward, the question 
is, How far and how fast will it take us ? 


Assuming—as we may properly assume 
The time for 
answering this question is not yet; but everything seems 
to point to an ultimately satisfactory reply. At present, 
however, the most proper motto is clearly ‘Festina lente, 
and the Local Government Board have certainly done well 
in fixing the maximum speed for the next six months at 
twelve miles an hour. Of course it is well known that 
the cars can easily exceed this rate, and as a matter of 
fact several of them did so to no small extent on the run 
to Brighton, thereby rendering themselves liable to a fine 
Until 
experience has shown what is the eflect upon general 
traflic of the new element now introduced into it, and 
how quickly the vehicles can be stopped or turned, we 
cannot afford to have masses weighing a ton and a half 
hurtling along at unusual speeds. Cyclists, God wot, are 
bad enough ; but, after all, the riders themselves are apt 


of ten pounds. This indiscretion must not recur. 
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to suffer most from a collision, and some comfort and sense 
of security is to be derived from that thought. But it 
would not be so with the road-engine, At the same time 
the Local Government Board seem to have gone too far 
in setting a limit of eight miles an hour on a vehicle 
weighing two tons, and one of five miles an hour on any 
greater weight. As to the latter class, it is true, our roads 
and their passengers have no experience, but in regard to 
the former it may be remarked that an ordinary coach 
weighs close upon a ton and a half and that its pace can 
exceed eight miles an hour without undue danger. 
Similarly, there appears to be a deplorable remnant of 
the old leaven about the regulations prescribing the size of 
the tyres which must be used. One of the chief objects of 
the ‘ Motor Car Emancipation’ Act was to remove the old 
prohibitive scale under which the tyres of a locomotive of 
any considerable weight were required to be exceedingly 
broad. Yet the Local Government Board have fixed a 
new scale which actually has the effect of putting some 
of the new vehicles in a worse position than the old ones. 
For instance, a ‘light’ locomotive of just over two tons 
tin weight must have tyres four inches wide ; whereas a 
heavy’ locomotive of the same weight need have only 
three-inch tyres. The lack of necessity and the actual 
inexpediency of such a scale as this seem even more glar- 
ing when it is made to apply equally to vehicles drawn 
by a locomotive. Surely these vehicles will not cut up 
the roads more in proportion to their weight than carriages 
now drawn by horses. Yet one of the former class, 
weighing between one and two tons is required to have 
tkree-inch tyres, while a four-horse coach of the same 
weight usually has tyres barely two inches wide. Of 
there no hardship where pneumatic 
tyres are used. 
scribed measurements. 
tyres, which will probably be very widely employed, the 


course, will be 
These will of necessity exceed the pre- 


But in the case of solid rubber 


scale ordained is likely to be most inconvenient, and, we 
think, uncalled for. 

Space precludes us from dealing with several other 
details of the Regulations which seem open to criticism. 
Perhaps, taking them all round, they are reasonably well 
conceived considering the practically unknown nature of 
their subject, Certainly the rules for the guidance of the 
drivers are good: and we would make only one sugges- 
tion, which must be addressed to the builders and pro- 
prietors of the vehicles. We sincerely hope that they will 
not make use of steam-whistles. It would be intolerable 
if our streets and roads became, even as the Thames is 
often in the summer, a happy hunting-ground for the soul- 
destroying siren. ‘The proper policy for the promoters of 
the cars is to conciliate the public: and one way of doing 
so is certainly to refrain from this horror. 

As to the machines themsel cs there is still much doubt 
touching their shape best 
Assuredly, a vehicle originally designed to be tied behind 
a horse is a most unsightly object when bereft of that 
animal, and there is something almost indecently naked 


and their motive-power, 


about the appearance of the carriages hitherto exhibited. 
With the mournful experience before them of the way 
English railway carriages have been stunted by a slavish 
adherence to the shape of the old stage-coach, inventors 
might well be spurred to turn out an appropriate shape for 
the self-propelled vehicle. 

Petroleum, electricity, and steam, appear to be the rival 
agents which may be harnessed for the motor-car. Of 
these the most promising is steam. Petroleum gives off 
offensive odours ; is not in itself clean, nor, in the form of 
benzoline, very safe ; necessitates special cooling arrange- 
ments, and causes an intolerable vibration when the car 
is standing still. 


Electricity has many attractive points 
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about it, but the difficulty of the accumulators is not yet 
overcome. An effective power for a decently long period 
requires for its production an almost prohibitive weight — 
no less than one pound for every twenty seconds duration 
of horse-power. Steam remains. Not the old-fashioned 
boiling of a great bulk of water and wasting of a quantity 
of superfluous steam, but the plan brought nearly to per- 
fection by M. Serpollet in France, whereby the boiler, in 
the shape of a network of small tubes, is itself heated and 
water dropped into it. The water is instantly vapourised 
and by regulating the drops, the amount of steam generated, 
or in other words, the power, and so the speed, produced 
can be arranged to a nicety. Here again there is a diffi- 
culty—the best fuel wherewith to heat the boiler; but in 
almost every way these steam-engines seem the most suitable 
at present. ‘Time alone can show to what state of perfec- 
tion any of the three methods—there is little room for 
another —will be brought, or which will eventually win. 

This point being settled, there seems to be an almost 
indefinite sphere of usefulness for the motor car, even 
though it may not prove a panacea for all our ills, including 
agricultural depression. One of the pleasantest prospects 
held out is that of c/ean London streets, Nevertheless there 
cannot but be some sympathy for those who at present 
spend their lives in the care and use of horses. ’Bus- 
drivers and others are not all the heartless horse-goaders 
that they often seem, and there is ‘genuine pathos in 
the remark of one of them who, after stoutly maintain- 
ing that the self-propelled public cirriages would never 
come in, said when pressed as to what he would do if 
they did, ‘Dunno. Anyway / shan’t turn no blank 
andle.’ 

There is one other point on which we are sensitive. We 
have used chiefly the word ‘ motor-car’ in this article 
because it seems the least offensive of the terms yet sug- 
gested. But it is not satisfactory and we want a verb to 
belong to it. Possibly some other phrase will eventually 
obtain, and we can only pray that it may be one which a 
self-respecting Englishman can use without having his 
teeth set on edge. If this matter can be satisfactorily 
settled we look upon the liberation of the light locomotive 
as a deed worthy of Her Majesty’s sixtieth year of 
sovereignty, and we do not agree with the British work- 
man of red and astonied countenance who, as he gazed on 
the machines before the start on Sati rday, summed up his 
impressions thus: ‘ This Tory Government’s going mad.’ 


BOOK-HUNTING 


\ ARTIN MAS is past. Already there are signs that the 
Fi book-hunting season has begun. Some of us sadly 
recognise that a large section of our friends and neighbours 
take no pleasure in the thought. To them the absorbing 
excitements opening before us are as though they were 
not: the last new catchpenny reprint is as valuable as a 
black letter which nobody can read: they greatly prefer 
print to manuscript, and, strange as it seems to us, there 
are some among them who are perfectly inditferent to 
both. But book-hunting implies bibliography or rather 
bibliology : a little knowledge at least is necessary to the 
pursuit. We must know, and knowledge is money. The 
question is how this knowledge is to be acquired. If you 
ask an experienced hunter he will probably answer with a 
certain gruffness, ‘Burn your fingers.’ It is good advice. 
When, full of newly acquired information, you boldly buy 
a reprint in mistake for the genuine original, or when, at 
an auction, you bid against experienced dealers and think 
you have picked up a bargain, your exultation lasts exactly 
until you hnow a little more. Then you discover that 
the valuable edition is that which has the misprint on page 
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seven, whereas yours has it on page eight; or your copy 
wants the leat of errata, or has the inscription on the 
portrait, or half a dozen small matters might be mentioned 
all of which you must keep ready in your head so that 
when the opportunity occurs you may seize it, i ~~ 
want to hunt books so as not to ‘burn your fingers 
you must be able to remember all about the Milton title- 
pages. A copy of Paradise Lost was sold on ‘Tuesday week 
It was of the first edition, in ten, not 
You must 


for more than £10. 
twelve books, and had the seventh title-page. 
know at sight which edition of the Great Bible has the 
arms of Cromwell, earl of Essex, on the title-page. You 
must know Walton’s Angler and Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress 
and the Defoe of 1719 and the Burns of 1786. All these 
and others you must recognise even if you see but a leaf: 
As to Bewick—knowing his works is a science in itself. 
To keep in your head the Magpie with two branches and 
the Magpie with one; or the Sea-eagle with the date and 


the Sea-eagle with none, requires a certain amount of 


intelligence. And if you goin for what the votaries call 
incunabula, books produced while the printing press was 
young, that intelligence will have to be doubled or trebled. 
The universal hunter has perhaps the greatest entertain- 
ment for his trouble—he who collects illuminated manu- 
scripts to begin with and goes on perhaps with an odd 
leaf of the Mazarin Bible; an Italian poetical tract or 
two with lovely wood-cut borders; an Aldine Virgil; an 
English Missal or a Book of Hours printed at Rouen; a 
Wynkyn de Worde with the wood-cut of ‘ Cuer du Lyon’ 
or ‘ Robert the Devil,’ as the case may be (there is no use 


in wishing for even fragmentary Caxtons) and finishing off 


with a Poliphile and some of the English books named 
above—such a collector may have ‘a good time’ and it is 
by no means needful that he should spend much money, 
while one thing is certain, namely, that his money is well 
invested. 

In old times men had to acquire the knowledge we have 
spoken of by experience, and by experience only. 
had to burn their fingers. At the present day the helps 
Only that bibliography is always 
changing, perhaps progressing, and new objects are 


They 
are innumerable. 


coming into view, the man who stores his mind would 
lose his time. 
His Book- 


binding in England and France (London: Secley) vith its 


inquiry which did not exist thirty years ago. 


exquisite coloured plates, chiefly from examples in the 
British Museum, will both inspire and will also guide the 
young hunter, while Mr. Frank Campbell offers him help 
in arranging and cataloguing those treasures which he has 
those 
descriptive titles which forms a work in itself and which 
But The Theory 
of National and International Bibliography (Library Bureau) 
—we quote about a third of the title—makes the hunter 
feel for a moment that he is a person—a_ personage 
of importance. | 


already acquired. His book boasts of one of 


tempts a reader to pass by unheeding. 


It deals chiefly with the wise aphorisin, 
‘You cannot place the same book on two shelves ’—ap 
aphorism which, if fully acted upon, obliges the owner of 
rare books to catalogue them properly, to discriminate 
their peculiarities, to note their subjects, and above all, tw 
observe how, where, when and why they were printed, 
Mr. Campbell does not se greatly dwell on those external 
features which are the joy of the complete book-hunter. 
He inculeates what is serious and speaks of those things 
which a man would learn if he wishes to be a better 
citizen—nay, to be improving company, not to his fellow 
citizens only, but to all the world. 

It will indeed be well for the regular Martinmas 
hunter if he can carry these high aims into his favourite 
sport. We may be permitted to fear that he will think 
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more of so laying out his knowledge that it may restore 
him fourfold. He dwells on the case of a friend who 
bought a book for 4s. Gd. and when he had done with it 
sold it for £10. He likes to think of the man who 
picked up an odd print in Paris for a frane and found 
when he got home that only one other impression is 
known to exist. Not to multiply examples, these are the 
things that attract the hunter, and the trifling difficulty of 
want of knowledge must be overcome gradually by 
experience or by hard work. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
MINIATURISTS 


PENUE present is an age of revivals—many preposterous, 

some interesting, a few useful. The revival of the 
dead art of miniature painting is certainly interesting— 
so far it is scarcely more. Another Cosway may arise 
amongst us, and the most charming, if the most artificial 
of all the graphic arts may gladden the world again with 
seraphic visions of impossibly ethereal ladies—but the 
present exhibition does not give much promise of this 
seductivetfuture. Miniature painting is said to have been 
killed by photography. This new birth is but a feeble 
infant still struggling in the clutch of its hereditary enemy, 
In the old days when there were no miniatures we had 
coloured photographs in plenty. They were done on paper 
and cost a few shillings. They are now done on ivory and 
cost a few guineas—frankly, this is mostly what the revival 
At the same time there are some very encourag- 
ing exceptions. We have no Cosway amongst us, but there 
seem to be some few artists who are working in the right 
spirit, and whose efforts, if judiciously encouraged, may in 
time bring about a real renaissance of the art. The ruck of 
the modern miniatures at the Grafton Gallery is simply 
It is a pity that a more drastic system of 
is true that when the 


comes to. 


deplorable. 
exclusion was not practical. It 
weeding out was complete there would have remained 
only some dozen specimens that could in any way hold 
their own with the old work, but even a dozen fairly good 
modern miniatures is a beginning. Amongst the dozen 
should certainly be included most of the works exhibited 
by Miss Merrylees. The present writer found that on 
marking in his catalogue any miniature as being particu- 
larly praiseworthy it generally turned out to be by Miss 
Merrylees. ‘There is an excellent portrait of a boy by Mr. 
Gerard Moira, a very charming head of a little girl by 
Miss Mabel Lewis, and some fair work by Miss Mary 
Pitts, Miss Annie Howard, and Miss Marion Llewellyn. 
On the other hand the collection of 
It has been arranged by Dr. William- 


The rest is silence. 
old work is superb. 
son, who has contributed an excellent preface to the 
catalogue. Of course the interest of many of the speci- 
mens is only historical but there are a great number of 
the highest artistic merit. 

Miniature painting is a very limited art. 
can be done in it in various styles, but there is practically 
only one style to which it is fully adapted, and that style 
It is 
a pity to employ this exquisite art for the portrayal of any 


Good work 


was brought to perfection by Cosway and his pupils. 


but women and children, and these ought to be beautiful 
of their kind, or at any rate be made to look so. It is 
essentially an art in which flattery is advisable and crude 
realism abhorrent. In the time of Cosway young men 
were also legitimate subjects for the miniaturist, for by 
dint of taking much thought they managed to make 
themselves look pretty; the modern young man is abso 
lutely unsuitable. The execution should be of the 
Himsiest consistent with fine drawing, and the beautiful 
warm tone of the ivory should shine through the most 
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_ Cosway occasionally sins against this rule. 
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‘delicate washes of cool watercolour tints. 
‘complexion is produced which is not precisely the com- 
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In this Way a 


plexion that a real young woman has, but is very precisely 
the complexion that she would like to have. The drawing 
should be of the same description—of an exquisite 
delicacy and not too tightly bound down to the prosaic 
facts of nature. At the same time the exaggerations and 
attenuations should be so subtle that they should not 
offend the eye with the faintest sense of caricature, Even 
In some of 
his portraits the eyes are obviously too large, Too large 
they may be, but it should not be obvivus. 

In fine the note of this art should be exquisiteness, and 
how far it may be pushed can be seen to the greatest 
perfection in the frame lent by Mr, Charles Wertheimer 
containing selected female portraits by Cosway, Engleheart, 
Smart, and Plimer. Surely never were such graceful 
visions of female loveliness ever seen together, Certainly 
not in real life—the more’s the pity. It will be noted 
that Cosway by no means stands alone; he was the 
founder of the school and his work is of more sustained 
excellence than that of any of his rivals, but there are 
other masters who at their best can run him hard. How 
successful was the rivalry at times may be seen in the 
admirable collection of the works of the little-known 
artist, George Engleheart, lent by his descendant, Sir 
Gardner Engleheart. Here he stands quite on a par with 
Cosway, and indeed in the better specimens he is almost 
above him. John Russell, too, was an excellent artist, 
His sketch of George the Fourth as a youth (No. 158) isa 
wonderful example of the idealised male portrait. But 
the collection is so rich in treasures that there is no space 
to particularise. The celebrated Ancaster box, lent by the 
Countess of Ancaster, contains some of Cosway’s finest 
work, and should on no account be passed over. Nor 
should the Royal miniatures by Cosway, which show that 
it is possible for an artist to paint Royalty without 
descending below his usual level. Then there is the 
frame lent by Mr. Robert Dicker, containing seven 
admirable works by an unknown artist—and many, many 
other exquisite things ; but the public must go and see for 
themselves, and above all the miniaturist must ponder and 
study, 


THE LAMOUREUX CONCERTS 


\ 7 HEN an artist has reached a certain grade of excel- 

lence in his special demesne criticism remains 
limited to a mere statement of facts and impressions 
received ; nobody is likely to grudge M. Lamoureux the 
qualification of ‘artist ’—a rare one—and in dealing with 
his performance at the present series of concerts all one 
has to do is to express sincere admiration at the results 
achieved. It matters little whether the supreme joys 
these afford to all music-lovers find their reason in the 
talent of the conductor or in the exceptional merits of his 
harmonious phalanx; nor would it be gracious to argue 
the points of difference between M. Lamoureux’s per- 
formance and that of other great orchestral directors. 
The result must suflice, and such as it is given to us we 
accept it thankfully, and M. Lamoureux’s great merit is 
that he is a very unusual exception to the rule that great 
conductors are born, not made ; for it is only by constant 
effort and untiring enthusiasm that M. Lamoureux has be- 
come the refined and masterly leader he is to-day. 
comparatively near past one witnessed performances of his 
as full of defects as they abound now in merits ; one could 
clearly see the painstaking and laborious chase after effect, 
the lack of memory, the hesitation in tempi and a score of 


Ina 
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signs unmistakeable to a specialist and denoting one and all 
a goodwill more than a talent—and a goodwill that lacked 
execution. The love of his art, an indomitable energy and a 
unique fixity of purpose have vanquished the shortcomings 
of an initially unsound musical education, and M, Lamoureux 
has become what he is: a master of his craft. Fortunate 
enough to have at his disposal every means for attaining an 
ideal, he had also sufficient innate artistic tact to go the 
right) way about reaching it; namely, knowing all that 
could be accomplished by a permanent orchestra he set 
about forming one and he kept it in constant practice : 
that is why, the beauty of correct interpretation apart, 
Lamoureux’s band stands to the front to-day in the 
supremacy of ensemble. 

It goes without saying that there was no flaw in the first 
concert of the series on Monday last at Queen’s Hall. 
Berlioz’s sparkling overture ‘ Carnaval Romain’ was en/evée 
with incomparable /vio, and imade one wish for more from 
the same wondrous pen. Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony was 
played with religious regard to the indications of the score, 
and in point of phrasing and discreet underlining of effects 
the performance was certainly the finest yet heard in 
London. The Scherzo was taken too slow if we consider 
both our taste and tradition, but the intention of the inter- 
preter is quite patent, in that having slackened the pace 
of the movement he wanted to convey a touch of the 
lourdeur tudesque in such rustic rejoicings as are suggested 
by the Scherzo. The storm was magnificently rendered, the 
unison passages for ‘cellos being executed with a precision 
beyond praise. César Franck’s ‘Rédemption’ Prelude is 
a tedious page of far-fetched intentions, and though the 
fashion is to extol this composer one may be well excused 
from worshipping at his shrine. Franck knew music and 
‘made’ plenty of it; he was a particularly lovable man, 
and not very prosperous or even lucky in his profession ; 
he was in nobody’s way, and so everybody liked him ; but 
whatever his ideals and however high, he had no means to 
reach them. This opinion is based not, of course, on a 
solitary hearing of the piece just mentioned, but on 
complete familiarity with what is called ‘l’cuvre de César 
Franck.’ 

Wagner supplied only one item to the programme, 
namely, the Venusberg music, and it was this number 
which provoked the greatest enthusiasm‘of the audience. It 
must be said also that the sonority, peculiar to all first-class 
French orchestras, sounds seldom lovelier than in Wagner's 
polyphony. What between the charm of this sonority, the 
exquisite taste in the shading of effects, and the fascination 
of the music itself, small is the wonder that M. Lamoureux 
was recalled four times. Perhaps one was also thankful that 
the brass did not ‘ walk in’ as it invariably does with many 
conductors. 

Rimski-Korsakoff’s the 
closing item of the programme, is a suite of five numbers, 


quaint ‘Caprice Espagnol,’ 
uneven in melodic value and treatment, but extremely 
interesting all the same. Spanish rhythms have a knack 
of keeping the listener spellbound however they may be 
presented ; a ma/aguena sung outside a Plaza de Toros at 
San Sebastian, a corzico wobbled by a basque, or a vito 
orchestrated by Bizet, have all a magnetism of their own— 
and this is to say that though the first three numbers of 
the suite, Alborada, Variazioni and bis Alborada, are not 
distinguished by any ingenuity of orchestral device, still 
they pass muster. On the other side the Scena and Gipsy 
song and the Fandango Asturiano might very well have 
stepped out of a Berlioz score. There is a lovely proposta, 
rhapsodical in character and of exquisite melodic design, 
for the Gipsy Song, the theme being presented on a pedal 
of a drum-roll changed afterwards to a pedal of cymbals ; 
the melody loses presently its free recitative character, 
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remaining within the bounds of a six-eight rhythm, in which 
it is taken in unison by strings with a simply irresistible 
effect of crescendo. The Fandango is treated with the 
greatest variety of devices, and altogether the suite should 
be granted permanent hospitality in our concert pro- 
grammes. Mr. Edgar F. Jacques, our excellent colleague 
of The Musical Times is answerable for the analytical 
programmes of these concerts, and barring a little mishap 
in the notice of César Franck’s prelude, must be thanked 
for, and congratulated on, the capital contents of his book. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


HE honours about to be paid to Madame Bernhardt 
have most naturally given occasion to certain 
hysterical leader-writers, to deal in a very hysterical mood 
with the career of an amazingly gifted woman and actress 
who has sometimes found it convenient to pose herself as a 
hysterical person and a great actress. The people who 
write rubbish in ridiculous adulation of Madame Bernhardt 
are people who know nothing whatever about her career, or 
about her extraordinary talent. I refrain fromsaying genius, 
precisely because, with extreme talent, Madame Bernhardt 
has been clever enough, and she is of cleverness all compact, 
to persuade the great public that she is a genius, That is 
as may be. Madame Bernhardt began at the Francais in 
comparatively subordinate parts. 1 happened to be present 
when she played with M. Coquelin in Chez L’Arocat, and 
she played the part, a pure light comedy part, with most 
delightful charm. She played Aricie to the Phedre of 
Madame Favart with the most remarkable skill and grace. 
Afterwards she played Phédre as the successor to Madame 
Favart, who, unrecognised as she was at that time by 
English critics, was a far greater actress than Madame 
Bernhardt can ever be. Greater, because she never con- 
descended to the tricks which Madame Bernhardt con- 
stantly employs. Greater, because, having a beautiful 
voice, she used it without any affectation. Greater again, 
because whatever part she played she thought always, first, 
of the character which she had to represent, secondly, of 
the effect to be produced upon the audience, and thirdly, 
of herself. With Madame Bernhardt the thing is quite 
different. We have given three reasons for Madame 
Favart’s supremacy. For Madame Bernhardt’s supremacy 
there is one reason which also can be put in three degrees 
—self, self, self. Madame Bernhardt’s inspiration, if in- 
spiration it is, comes always from self-consciousness, If 
she finds a cold audience she walks through a part, however 
tearing a part it ought to be. This is not the way of great 
actresses. Mrs. Pritchard, illiterate as she is reported to 
have been, never did this. Mrs. Siddons never did it: 
Miss Ellen Terry, our greatest living English actress, never 
does it. It is not a thing to do, it is a permitted insolence 
on the part of the player to the public by whose admiration 
that player lives and makes a fortune; it is, 1 repeat, a 
complete misunderstanding of the relations which should 
exist between actor and audience. Yet, who that cares 
deeply for the drama can have seen Madame Bernhardt 
over and over again without saying at some given moment, 
‘This is genius’? There is a postscript to the Paradovre 
to be written on this. 

With Madame Bernhardt’s advertisements in 
directions I am not now concerned, but as regards her 
dramatic career I am impelled to say thus much: that 
the coming tribute to Madame Bernhardt is not wholly 
deserved ; that she is an actress of extraordinary talent, 
and that to compare her to Rachel is an obvious fatuity. 
Rachel, according to the best authorities, had the very 
rare quality of genius. That, as I have said before, 
is exactly what I doubt in Madame Bernhardt. By 


other 
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sheer force and undoubted power she has risen from 
Aricie to Phédre. She has made Phédre a great part of 
hers, but let any student of the science of acting analyse her 
Phédre, and he will find that it consists greatly of trickery. 
The great phrase c'est loi qui [a nommé has never been 
known to fail in her delivery of it. This is obvious enough— 
the phrase is in itself tremendous, and even an idle 
actress can scarcely miss its effect. Indeed, Madame 
Bernhardt’s inferior renderings of the line have always 
been due to superlative exertion of a somewhat exhausted 
voice. This defect has been seen in many of Madame 
Bernhardt’s performances, and it is a defect which must of 
necessity be obnoxious to every player who according to 
present custom acts night after night and week after week. 
Despite this, Madame Bernhardt’s Phedre is a thing to re- 
member and even to dream of. It is compact of instinct, 
if not of knowledge, and for those who have not seen 
Rachel, after Madame Favart, it is the only admirable 
Phédre. Madame Favart played Phédre before the adver- 
tising craze came in, and good playgoers who remember 
her Phédre will certainly prefer it to Madame Bernhardt’s, 
but Madame Favart is almost forgotten, and Madame 
Bernhardt’s Phédre is certainly the best on the stage of 
barring the Lyceum, the 
a stage 


to-day. The stage of to-day is 
only instance in England of an endowed theatre 
whereon trickery finds its wanton room, and concerning 
which the true spirit of criticism is nearly dead. The 
question of dishonesty in criticism is always cropping up. 
I have no belief in the existence of deliberately dishonest 
critics, absolutely none, but I do think that critics, especially 
of daily papers, are sometimes misled by such purely 
emotional impressions as might be corrected by the 





opportunity of a day’s reflection. 

This of course is now done in some cases, but until 
the often-suggested plan of a dress rehearsal for the 
critics commends itself to the managers there seems to 
be no way out of the difficulty. These things, which are 
always with one, have led me away from the first point 
—Madame Bernhardt as an actress. I have said much 
about this, and at the risk of repeating myself I say one 
Madame Bernhardt falls short of complete 
She will not give 


thing more. 
greatness because of self-consciousness. 
her heart to an indifferent audience, whereas her compeer, 
Miss Ellen Terry, gives one the impression of being an 
actress of temperament as well as of the highest culture, 
who would give her heart to an indifferent audience, if 
such a thing is conceivable, just as much as she gives it 
to the crowded audiences of the Lyceum Theatre. 


W.HLP. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PENHE new Academy differs from the old more in arrange- 

ment and in appearance than in anything more 
notable. The signatures to articles (save where initialled) 
have disappeared; the matter is more ‘leaded’ than 
before ; the news paragraphs are more gossipy: and, one 
may say, voila tout! An account of ‘The Book Market 
and a review of book reviews have been introduced, but 
these are not novelties. ‘The latter is tolerably ancient in 
conception; the former we have monthly in the Book- 
man. Concerning any and all reports of ‘the Book 
Market’ I am, I confess, sceptical. Everything depends 
upon how it is built up—upon the amount of authority 
belonging to the booksellers who help to furnish it. The 


experience of one bookseller is not necessarily that of 


another ; each man has, to a large extent, his own clients, 
whose tastes and wants run in certain directions. In 
their main features these reports may be more or less 
‘actual’ and correct, but in detail, I venture to think, 
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they are not especially trustworthy. At any rate they are 
not to be accepted as wholly and absolutely authorita- 
tive. 

Mr. Hall Caine, by reading or reciting his own stories 
in public, has been exciting, apparently, a mild sensation. 
Some people are overwhelmed by the ‘novelty’ of the 
affair ; in other words, they do not happen to have heard 
of the same thing having been done before. Did not 
Dickens read his own tales in public? They had already 
been printed, to be sure, but that is not much to the 
point: the point is that of an author reading his own 
works to the lieges. Did not the members of the Authors’ 
Club edify one another, at one time, in this manner— 
favouring each other with scraps from their portfolios, and 
so forth? Oram I confusing them with the Vagabonds, 
Old or New? Not all your literary men are bashful or 
nervous ; there are those who think quite well enough of 
their work to bestow it upon any assembly of their fellow 
creatures. It is said, by the way, that the Authors are 
looking out for a new and larger domicile than that which 
they possess at present. ‘The larger the better, one would 
say, when one considers how militant your average scribe 
(who has published a book) is apt to be. 

How delightful it is to know that, after all, we are to 
have an edition of Robert Browning in one volume! 
Never mind how thin the paper, never mind how small 
the type, never mind the two columns of letterpress on 
each page: the thing is, to have every scrap of the poet's 
verse within one cover, so that we can be sure of finding 
there whatever passage we may happen to need. Directly 
there is more than one volume, there is the chance that 
we shall take up, on occasion, the very one we do not want. 
And that way, alas ! imprecations lie. 

From the writing of the biography of Lockhart Mr. 
Lang passes naturally to the editing of Lockhart’s novels. 
The other works are out of date: the novels and romances 
may possibly bear resuscitation. Miss Martineau saw in 
them ‘beauty of writing’ and ‘ power in the delineation of 
passion’; that was all. Adam Blair was an early specimen 
of the kailyard fiction: its hero was one of those 
‘meenisters’ of whom one has since heard so very very 
Reginald Dalton takes us to Oxford, Valerius to 
Matthew Wald is an essay in auto- 


much, 
the Rome of Trajan. 
biographic fiction. It would be a curious thing if there 
were to be a revival of, or ‘boom,’ in Lockhart as there 
has been of late in Galt. There is a chance for every- 
body nowadays: all the mummies are being vivified in 
turn ! 

By the time these lines appear in type Mr. Lane will 
probably have issued his book of Posters and Mrs, Dearmer's 
Wymps. Leall the latter Mrs. Dearmer’s because it is, | 
think, by virtue of that lady’s agreeably grotesque designs 
that the little book will find a public. I do not remember 
any previous work of Mrs, Dearmer’s in this direction, 
though I believe she has ‘created’ a theatrical poster. 
And that reminds me that Mr. Lane’s Poster book is of 
American origin and consists mainly of reproductions in 
little of some of the most notable of the poster-work of 
recent years. ‘The subject is one which well deserves the 
celebration. 

Next week Mr. Lane will bring out Mr. Oppenheim s 
History of the Administration of the Royal Navy, and of 
Merchant Shipping in relation to the Navy, from 1509 lo L660, 
Of this work, the chapters dealing with the years 15538 - 
1660 are reproduced from the English Historical Review, 
though those which cover the reign of Elizabeth have 
been re-written and much enlarged by the light of fresh 
material discovered since their original publication. The 
chapters treating of the years 1509-1558, as well as three 
of the four appendices, are wholly new, ‘The work ought 
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to attract and hold attention, for, as the author says, 
while ‘ whole libraries have been written about fleets and 
expeditions, there has never yet been any systematic 
history of the organisation that rendered action on a large 
scale possible.’ 

Mrs. Meynell has at last decided upon a title for her 
book of essays about the little ones. Tl’ortunately she will 
not, after all, call it Zhe Darling Young ; she will call it, 
simply and comprehensively, Z'he Children, and it may be 
looked for next week. It consists mainly, if not wholly, 
of reprints from periodicals. Another of next week’s pro- 
ducts will be Zhe Child-World, a book of verse by Mr. 
‘Gabriel Setoun,’ illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson, and 
intended as a companion to the illustrated edition of 
R, L. Stevenson’s Child's Garden of Verses, for which Mr. 
Robinson also supplied the drawings. I think I can 
promise that this will be a most dainty production. 

Another volume which will appear within the next few 
days is that by Mr. Frederick Wedmore on Fine Prints. 
This is the second item in Mr. Redway’s ‘ Collector’ series, 
and will have, of course, its special audience. The succes- 
sive chapters have to do with Claude, Vandyck, Ostade, 
Hollar; Rembrandt; the French revival of etchings ; 
Whistler and Haden; later English etchers; Diirer, the 
Little Masters; Italian fine engravers ; French eighteenth 
century prints; Turner prints; mezzotints ; lithographs ; 
and ‘certain woodcuts.’ Thereafter comes a bibliography, 
which ought to be found useful. The illustrated plates 
are twelve in number. By the way, the volume by Mr. 
I’, S. Robinson (son of Sir Charles) which it was intended 
to call Zhe Collector will be entitled Zhe Connoisseur ; it 
need not be looked for yet awhile. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, I hear, have almost ready for pub- 
lication a book of Reminiscences which ought to be of 
considerable interest. It takes the form of a very full 
diary kept during the Crimean campaign by the late 
General Sir Charles Windham, who held an important 
command at the Redan. This diary is supplemented by 
letters written by the General to his wife and friends at 
home. Sir William Howard Russell contributes an Intrv- 
duction full of personal recollections of General Windham, 
and the whole has been edited by Major Hugh Pearse. 
At the time of the taking of the Redan Windham’s 
strategic policy was somewhat severely criticised, and this 
book, it is believed, will clear up many of the difficulties 
which then agitated military circles. There will be a 
portrait of the writer, with plans of the various battles 
drawn by himself. 


HEAVEN OR HELL? 


." angel dropped from the throne above 
a With Heaven's gentle rain ; 
He gave men strength, and he gave men love, 
And he eased them of their pain ; 
And the angel—gave he my love to me, 
For a curse or a joy till eternity ¢ 


Then the devil came from the throne below, 
Outwardly fair to see, 

With a gallant air and a handsome show, 
To damn humanity. 

And the devil—gave he my love to me ; 
Lady, answer me this—was it he? 


Though whence it is come I may not know, 
My love is my life alway ; 
And if it has made some tears to flow, 
That is but the world’s old way ; 
And whichever it be—if I curse or pray— 
There is always this —I have had my day. G. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BALKANS AND THEIR REVIEWEK 
‘To the Editor of Zhe National Observer } 
Belgrade, 14th November, 1890. 

S1r,—The reviewer of Zhe Balkans, as he styles himself 
grandiloquently, has favoured us with a ponderous diatribe, 
blending the obvious and the absurd. I bow before his 
dictionary definition of transliteration and note without surprise 
that ‘ Montenegro, Servia and Rumania (s/c) are independent 
states. Bosnia and Herzegovina are under Austrian adminis- 
tration.’ But I advise him to fumble once more in his dic- 
tionary and acquire the elementary information that a constitu- 
tion, and still less the incubus of a parliament, is not indispen- 
sable to a confederation any more than they are beneficial to a 
state. And I am not altogether satisfied with his gazetteer. It 
has taught him what little he knows about Montenegro, 
Servia, and Roumania : the fact of their independence ; about 
Bosnia and Herzegovina: the calamity of their subjection. 
But he has not looked out Greece under the letter G, and 
‘combined his information, sir, and he, ‘labours under the 
painful impression’ that the Sultan’s suzerainty over Bulgaria 
is not a picturesque fiction, but anargument. He has evidently 
read something (Mr. Miller's excellent book, to wit) about the 
ancient history of the Balkans. Has he not lulled us with 
soporific pzriods about the Getes, the Petshenegs, the Patzinaki, 
the Pescenzre, the Warangians, and the Longobards ; about 
Sviatoslav, Ascold, Dir, Oleg and Olor, which last name alone 
affords a sufficiently significant commentary? But his know- 
ledge does not descend, at the very latest, one instant further 
than the battle of Slivnitsa. A person whose anxiety to 
display the whole armoury of his knowledge impels him to 
proclaim, at this date, the independence of Montenegro, Servia 
and Roumania, would not have hesitated to catalogue the 
names of their rulers had his ‘Whitaker’ been as accessible as 
his dictionary and his gazetteer. He complains that I have 
dated my letter from my permanent address rather than from 
my pied-d-terre in fogdom. I express no indecent curiosity as 
to the whereabouts of his nursery. But I point out that, if his 
parents allowed him to read the newspapers, he should be 
aware that the King of Servia has visited the Kings of 
Greece and Roumania, and received visits from the Princes 
of Bulgaria and Montenegro more or less recently ; while, if he 
were grown up or had access to sources of political information, 
he would be able to draw conclusions. To him a Balkan con- 
federation—and many other good things besides, 1 suspect— 
may be ‘in the clouds’ or the fogs, but that is a poor argument 
against their existence. Nor will his appeal to Mr. Miller 
(his one authority) avail him. It is true that Mr. Miller did 
not mention the existence of the confederation, but the reason 
thereof is that, when Mr. Miller wrote his book, the confedera- 
tion occupied the position familiarly attributed to the Spanish 
fleet. The Prince of Montenegro had not yet visited Belgrade, 
nor the King of Servia paid his recent visit to Bucharest. 

As for the question of transliteration, my anserous antagonist 
is not fortunate in seeking to veil his previous ignorance by 
contending that, because the French render € as tch, and the 
Germans as tsch, we are to follow them in their ignorant 
errors. 

If I have been compelled to state a number of obvious facts, 
which will already have occurred to most of your intelligent 
readers, | beg that you will, of your common sense and charity, 
lay the blame upon the astounding stupidity of your reviewer, 
who stood in need of such simple correction.—I am, etc., 

HERBERT VIVIAN, 

[We do not deem it necessary to submit Mr. Vivian's epistle 
to our reviewer for Mr. Vivian’s argument on the question of 
Confederation is quite inconclusive. The Tsar has recently 
visited the English, Austrian, and German Courts, to say 
nothing of the nearest things to a Court in France. But 
there is no Confederation of the States named so far as we 
are aware. At the same time Mr. Vivian, who knows the 
Balkans well, may be wrong in his argument yet right in his 
assertion. There may be confederation, though visits have net 
proved it: face our reviewer, there may be confederation 
without Constitution or Parliament.—.\. O.] 
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REVIEWS 
THE REVOLUTION AND AFTER 


Memoirs of Baron Thiébault, Late Lieutenant-General in the 
French Army. Translated and Condensed by ARTHUR 
JOHN BurLer. London: Smith Elder. 


The name of Thiébault is an unfamiliar one to Englishreaders, 
if we except the wise few who know their Napier ; a distinguished 
minority nowadays, we fear, outside of professional students of 
the art and practice of war. At any rate, inthe annals of the 
Peninsular War the name of Thi¢cbault has honourable mention ; 
for the double reason that he played therein many a creditable 
part, if lacking in conspicuousness, and also that his History 
of the Campaign in Portugal was one of the first-hand sources 
whence Napier drew. Before that he had seen a deal of action 
in Belgium, Germany and Italy, and had repeatedly done the 
kind of things—or things more useful—for which men were 
made generals and marshals of France in those days. But he 
had usually done them in a position of subordination which 
made it easy for his personal share in the transaction to be 
overlooked, the more so as there existed in certain quarters a 
policy of quiet but none the less consistent ill-intention in regard 
to him. He had early prejudiced his career by engaging the 
ill-will of Alexander Berthier, the enmity of Soult and the re- 
sentment of Bonaparte. It is possible that he exaggerated the 
first, and himself shows that the third gave way in time, 
so that suitable reward might then have been had for the 
asking. But the opporiunity came too late to be thankfully 
welcomed bya soldier who did not underestimate his own 
claims and who was conscious of having been long marked in 
official circles as a man to be employed as much as possible 
and recognised as little as one could. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it cannot be ignored that his own qualities a little unsuited 
him for success in the world of the Napoleonic dispensation. 
It is true that he had courage, ability and uncommon resource- 
fulness as a soldier and a commander, that he displayed aptitude 
for affairs as the administrator of conquered but still unsubdued 
provinces, and that he was vastly more honest, both in act and 
intention, than nine in ten of those with whoin it was his fortune 
to be associated. Yet with all this there was a certain want of 
abandon about Thicbault, an excess of intellectuality and con- 
scious rectitude, and accordingly a defect of those flamboyant 
attributes which sometimes mean little and are worth less, but 
which arrest the eye in a memorable way, and were never so 
much in vogue as in those days. Perhaps the most lucidly 
intelligent man then in command of French armies, we feel 
that somehow, though he never really failed to meet the call of 
the moment in action, yet he habitually observed too carefully, 
thought too much and projected himself not enough. In a 
word, it is probable that a little stupidity and a little indifference 
to the moral aspect of things would, with the concentration of 
faculties and purpose which they imply, have done more for 
him than the second half of his merits could do—and would 
still have left him witha reputation sufficiently comely, as reputa- 
tions went in those disordered times. At any rate, for one reason 
and another, Thicbault never rose to outstanding position or 
emerged into that full daylight of European fame which fell to 
the share of many contemporaries who were signally his inferiors 

in calibre, character and actual achievement. Consequently we 
are seldom allowed to forget that these 1/émo/res are the literary 
testament—one might almost say the posthumous retaliation— 
of a disappointed man ; wherein, besides telling his own story, 
he also ‘ tells off? a number of folk who had the whip-hand of 
his destiny while he lived. He does not, indeed, appear to 
have set himself down to elaborate a personal vindication or to 
draw a brief against Fortune for old injuries. He had merely 
seen things worth recording, and was fain to serve posterity. But 
there is something petty and corrupting about the literary habit 
itself ; and the later parts of his narrative show that Thiébault 
must have been a long time at work upon his book. There is 
a more settled asperity of comment, a shriller note of complaint, 
so that those who have his last word have upon the whole his 
worst. Beyond the interest of the personal story, however, the 
book has sincere historical value. It renders, from immediate 
impression, a series of vivid pictures of the beginning and pro- 
gress ofthe revolutionary Tumult, the maniacal course of the 
Terror, the rise of Bonaparte, his theatrical crusade against 
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mankind in the name of liberty—and so on inevitably to the 
exhaustion and the ruin of France. The conduct of campaigns 
and the disposition of some famous battlefields (notably 
Austerlitz) are discussed by one who was experienced in the 
practique and an acknowledged master in the bookish theoric 
of war. Many actors in the drama of the time crossed the path 
and sometimes the purposes of the writer ; and being a literary 
person in grain he formed his estimate of each individual with 
as much curiosity and set it down with as much care as if he 
half expected to be called up to answer for that man at the Final 
Day. And, to end this abstract catalogue, the book abounds in 
passages of thrilling action or historic episode, social anecdote 
and political disclosure, and moves from war to peace and 
from peace to war in a way that beguiles the time and bewilders 
the intelligence—at any rate of the reviewer, whose business it 
is not to pick and choose but to read straight on and keep his 
head clear. 

Born at Berlin in 1769, but of French parentage, Thibault 
came to Paris with his family in 1784. France had been a sort 
of visionary land of glory, the_home of all brave and brilliant 
things, to his boyish imagination ; but the first impressions 
which he now received were merely disenchanting. Brought 
up with the troops of the great Frederick daily before his eyes, 
he arrived at Valenciennes while a parade was going on, to 
encounter the spectacle of French officers with their hair 
pressed in pigeon’s-wing fashion, mounted on pattens to keep 
off the mud, and having umbrellas to shield them from a passing 
shower. During the years that followed he saw a good deal of 
the social life of the capital, but nothing that did not express 
unsettlement or foretell disaster. Overtly, indeed, there was 
magnificence enough. ‘The pagan saturnalia of the Promenades 
de Longchamps were then in full vogue, and the greater 
courtesans of the Old Régime vied with each other, in public 
procession, with an oriental extravagance of splendour. ’Twas 
thus that Mlle. Duthé, for instance, set out to hear the nuns of 
the Abbey sing : ‘ The body of the carriage was decorated with 
cupids, cyphers and arabesques by a pupil of Boucher; the 
cushions were perfumed sachets. This was borne upon a gilt 
shell, lined with mother of pearl and supported by bronze 
Tritons ; the naves of the wheels and the shoes of the white 
horses were of solid silver, the harness of green silk and gold. 
The lady herself wore flesh-coloured silk tights covered bya 
garment of transparent muslin.’ A recent apparition was the 
Bagatelle, that fairy Pleasure-Dome created within the space 
of six weeks at an expense of six million francs—a whim of 
the Count d’Artois, who thus kept his engagement to entertain 
the Queen at breakfast, within that time, upon a worthless gift 
of land which he had just received from her husband. But 
despite of and because of such festive incidents, the air was full 
of threatenings. The constant talk of abuses to be abolished, 
reforms to be extorted, a deficit to be made good—all this rang 
strangely in the ears of one accustomed to the paternal and 
efficient government of Father Fritz. The general contempt 
for the personality of the king himself only completed the con- 
trast. Louis may have been free from some of the cardinal vices 
of his predecessors, but he put no substantial virtues in their 
place and had it not in him to be kingly. Thiébault kad one 
or two depressing glimpses of him before the storm broke, and 
was pained to find that the good man had the bearing and 
tastes of a Lumpkin and somewhat the behaviour of a brute. 
Even after the Festival of the Federation this was how he 
showed himself : Thi¢ébault and a friend were sauntering in or 
near the garden of the Tuileries, when Louis and a companion 
passed ahead of them. Presently from a gate came a young 
lady, accompanied by a pretty little spaniel, which at once ran 
up to the king. Curtseying low, the girl hastened forward to 
call the dog ; but as it turned to run to her, the king broke its 
back with one stroke of a stout staff which he carried. ‘Then 
amid the screams and tears of the lady and as the poor little 
beast breathed its last, the king, delighted with his exploit, 
continued his walk, slouching rather more than usual and 
laughing like any lout of a peasant.’ However, Thi¢bault had 
chosen his side a year before that. On the day of the Bastille 
the young men of his section set out to get guns from the 
Invalides ; and being pressed to go with them he had rapidly 
Judged the issues at stake and concluded there and then that in 
One’s twentieth year one ought to belong to the attacking party. 
There might be a disregard for moral premisses about this con- 
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clusion ; but it is one of the finest things, to our thinking— 
bearing the historical moment in mind—that Thiébault has to 
report of himself. From that day his Republicanism never 
wavered, though he had from the first but a qualified respect 
for many of his new associates. He soon came into conflict 
with some of the more blatant sort and had to knock a few of 
his dear comrades down to convince them that equality (among 
the component parts of a regiment, ¢.g.) was a chimera. At 
another time he records thus the end of a row at a meeting of 
his section, where he and his friends had to fight for life: ‘ The 
only objectionable point about the scene was the necessity for 
hobnobbing with blackguards in token of reconciliation and 
drinking to the health of the nation and liberty, which by that 
time meant the rabble and anarchy.’ On the Tenth of August 
he strove to defend some innocent prisoners who had been 


; placed under his guard. To the savage mob that was yelling 


for their blood and pressing harder upon him every minute 
hastened the notorious Mlle. Théroigne de Mericourt, hot 
from the house of Robespierre, and leapt upon a cannon to 
harangue and hound them on. The sentence of death which 
this ‘beautiful Fury’ there and then pronounced against 
Thiébault remained ineffective, despite the good-will of her 
roaring myrmidons ; but the unhappy prisoners were got at 
finally—as they were meant to be, by those who imprisoned 
them in a frail shanty—and were stabbed and trampled to 
death. ‘After this decisive triumph of crime and murder it 
was no longer the same Revolution as that which I had in- 
tended to serve.” The faint hopes for something better 
under the newly-elected Convention were only responded to by 
the domiciliary visits and the September massacres. On the 
morrow of these he was wandering distractedly near the Palais 
Royal, when a friend came up and told him of a new battalion 
that was being sent to the front. He accepted the omen. 
‘Paris is no longer inhabitable,’ he reasoned ; ‘but the country 
is in danger, and | shall go and enlist likewise.’ Five minutes 
later his name was entered. He was by no means done with 
the Convention even yet, however ; for its agents were every- 
where and it had a Carthagenian way of dealing with its 
soldiers. This proceeded till the only safety lay in obscurity, 
no man was ambitious of promotion or command, and every 
officer in turn sought to devolve responsibility upon his next 
subordinate. Thiébault himself, when not actively engaged 
in the field, was dodging from point to point like a fugitive 
thief, and was fain to hide in a cellar when he came to Paris. 
During one of these precarious furloughs he found the Terror in 
full blast. To be suspected of being suspected was now ground 
enough for an arrest, and to be arrested was the same thing as 
being condemned to death, Nay, even evidence of the most 
perfect ‘blamelessness ’ and the prompt production of every 
password, badge and certificate of civism then in demand would 
occasionally cause a man to be gathered in, all the same—as 
being ‘too correct by half,’ or to prevent his summary inter- 
locutors from having wasted their time. Yet such was his faith 
in the new ideas or his disgust for the preceding order of things 
that he seems never to have thought of changing sides, although 
he knew that ‘ patriotism’ had become at home the first resource 
of the ruffian as well as the last word of the maniac and 
the imbecile. Even when that lovely Republic was chewing up 
her own children in an access of bestial frenzy and was hot- 
mouthed in pursuit of him and his—he still deemed it an honour- 
able duty to fight her battles abroad and reprobated the émigrés 
as the worst enemies of France. The man, nevertheless, was 
neither fool nor fanatic, explain it how we will. 


IN PRAISE OF KURDS 


From Batum to Baghdad. By WatTER B. HARRIS. 
London : Blackwood. 


Mr. Harris isa born traveller, and it is not surprising that 
he should make ‘copy’ of what is evidently his greatest 
pleasure. At the same time, unless he journeyed with some 
object which he has not revealed in this book, he might have 
chosen—especially after his former adventures in the Yemen 
and Tafilet-—a less familiar country than the Persian border 
for his explorations. He is rather proud of reporting how he 
was now and again welcomed in out-of-the-way places as the 
first European that had ever ventured there : and so he may 
have been in the memory of even middle-aged men. But he 
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has seemingly forgotten that some of the most famous books of 
Eastern travel were written before the middle of the present 
century. In 1820 the brilliant young Resident at Baghdad, 
Claudius Rich, traversed a considerable part of Persian 
Kurdistan, and recorded in his admirable Journal a large 
number of the facts and impressions which Mr. Harris now 
unconsciously repeats. The Chesney Euphrates Expedition also 
sent an offshoot into the same territory, and Layard spent many 
months among the Kurds. Other parts of the route from 
Tiflis to Baghdad are also familiar ground to readers of travels, 
old and new; and recently Mr. Browne and (if we remember 
right) Sir Thomas Gordon pursued the well-known northern 
route from Persia to the Black Sea. If any one, therefore, 
insists upon enlightening us concerning Tebriz, Tiflis, Batum, 
or even Kirmanshah, he must bring something more than a mere 
traveller’s eye and a colloquial acquaintance with an oriental 
dialect or two. Mr. Har:is, however, is no archzologist, nor 
does he apparently pretend to much scientific knowledge. All 
he can do is to tell us what he sees, and work it up with a 
little doubtful history from the guide-book, and this has been 
done before. Of course a traveller with the gift of style may 
make delightful literature out of old materials, and be witty 
about a broomstick, but Mr. Harris only writes plain English, 
good enough in its way, but totally devoid of charm or distinc- 
tion. If he does happen to come across a subject for literary 
treatment—like the story of Ferhad and Shirin—he vulgarises 
it. Hecan describe scenery tolerably, and men and manners 
indifferently well—but that is all. It takes more than this to 
make an Lo¢hei. 

Nevertheless we are not sorry to see once again a picture of 
our friends the Kurds—for this is really the only interesting part 
of the book—not because Mr. Harris has anything new to tell, 
but because the British public has probably forgotten most of 
what earlier travellers like Rich and Layard have told much 
better. At the present time we are constantly having Kurdish 
vices anc Kurdish atrocities dinned into our ears, till we 
almost begin to forget the real character of this primitive 
pastoral race—a race possessing all the charm and all the 
wildness and impetuosity that belong to true highlanders. 
Mr. Harris’s experiences among these ferocious ruffians were 
uniformly agreeable, and his account may undo some of the 
prejudice excited by reports drawn from Armenian quarters. 
Here is his sketch of the Kurd of Serdasht. with all his faults 
and virtues : 

‘Here the Kurd is found at his best: handsome in 
feature and dress, armed to the teeth with rifle, pistol, and 
dagger, encircled with three, and sometimes four, belts of rifle- 
cartridges, and gay in coloured silks. Lazy, good-natured 
fellows these clansmen seem to be, sauntering to and fro, 
laughing and chatting with every one ; amused at little, happy 
and contented at their lot in the high mountains and forests 
of Kurdistan, believing that there is no country like their own 
and no people like themselves; seldom, if ever, travelling, 
suspicious of wandering even a score of miles from their villages, 
and home-sick even then ; thinking every man their enemy out 
of Kurdistan, and receiving every man as a friend within its 
boundaries ; hospitable to the few Europeans they ever see, 
but strong in the belief that they would be murdered if they 
ever went to Europe. Half-villains, half-children, confiding 
and simple in their manners and conversation, brave and vin- 
dictive in their warfare; ... and cheery, delightful fellows 
withal, making night merry with their songs and laughter, and 
passing the day in idleness or sport. Such are the Kurds of 
Persian Kurdistan.’ 

One evening (it is but a specimen of many such) the traveller 
and his men--‘ turned aside up one of the many gorges that 
Opened into the main valley, and half an hour later were 
seated in the wide verandah of the mosque of Benavila, with a 
stream of crystal-clear water tumbling at our feet, and a view of 
forest and valley and mountain that it would be difficult to 
Surpass. [Lut what was perhaps the most enjoyable of all was 
the hearty reception that met us. No shyness, no holding 
back; a dozen men to undo our saddle-bags, a dozen more 
bringing fresh green grass for our horses. ‘Trays of food and 
bowls of milk from this house, a big plate of bread and butter 
from that, and a welcome from every one—all gaiety and 
laughter and pleasure, for the Kurd is the happiest and most 
contented creature in the world, in these high mountains of 
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Persian Kurdistan where the Shah’s rule is purely nominal 
and the old tribal system exists to day as it did amongst the 
same people who held their mountains when Babylon was 
built . . . Good, cheery, handsome fellows they were, ready to 
answer all my questions as to their country, their ways and 
customs, hiding nothing, proud of their freedom, despising the 
Persian rule, good Moslems, but free from all fanaticism, and 
merry withal.’ 

This was in a part of Kurdistan which the Persian authorities 
considered too dangerous for a European to visit. There is 
another admirable quality about the Kurd, which Rich emphati- 
cally noticed eighty years ago: it is his respect for women. 
The Kurd’s wife is really his ‘ better half’ ‘One cannot speak 
too highly,’ says Mr. Harris, ‘of the freedom allowed to the 
woman of Kurdistan—a freedom that seems seldom if ever to 
be abused, for amongst these wild mountain people the moral 
standard is very high.’ He even maintains that when the 
Kurd condescends to murder and rob a Persian or Turk, ‘his 
reason is more a religious one than desire of plunder alone ; 
for the few Armenian merchants who trade with the more 
remote spots of Persian Kurdistan seldom meet with violence 
or molestation at the hands of the mountaineers.’ 

All this is probably ‘ to the Greeks, foolishness ’—we mean to 
the worthy people who see only through hired or coloured 
glasses. Mr. Harris expressly refuses to meddle with the 
Armenian question, but as far as the Kurds are concerned it is 
plain enough what his views are. Let them alone in their 
native mountains, and they are a fine, generous, hospitable, if 
sometimes predatory and quarrelsome, race. Mix them with 
the scum of the towns, lying Turks and cowardly Persians, 
thieving, usurious Jews and Armenians, and the Kurds will 
assimilate their vices—as every simple highland people will 
inevitably become degraded ‘in town life. But in his own 
country the Kurd is still worthy to claim Saladin as his kins- 
man. ‘To the Persians and Turks, the Kurd is a sort of 
““bogey-man,” used for frightening children and even grown- 
up people ; but were the two former races to adopt a few of the 
traits of the latter . . . in place of the immoral, cowardly, lying 
and corrupt state in which Persians and Turks exist to-day, a 
little truthfulness and manliness, a little patriotism and morality, 
would appear.’ The bogey is clearly not so black as he is 
painted, and what vices he has in Asiatic Turkey belong to the 
system, the society, and the Government—not to the race. No 
wonder, then, that when Mr. Harris and his Arab servant bade 
farewell to the last traces of the friendly Kurds, ‘ the tear | 
choked in my throat beamed in poor Mohammed’s eyes.’ It 
was indeed an occasion for a physiological miracle. 


ROBERT BROWNING 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
Smith Elder. 


London : 


The recent notoriety that has fallen on the Chinese Embassy 
may excuse the revival of a story that Browning used to tell of 
a former Chinese Ambassador. A man of some literary attain- 
ments, he expressed a desire, like the gentleman in Zhe Golden 
Butterfly, to inspect the leading Jcnglish poets, and browning 
was presented to him. The conversation naturally turned to 
the productions of the Ambassador himself, and Browning 
inquired in what particular kind of poetry His Excellency in- 
dulged-—pastoral, humourous, lyric, or what? After a protracted 
pause, the Ambassador was understood to say that he fancied 
his poetry would be best described as ‘enigmatic.’ ‘ Surely,’ 
replied Browning, ‘ there ought then to be the deepest sympathy 
between us, for that is just the criticism which is brought 
against my own works, and I believe it to be a justone. They 
must be but a hardy few who would hesitate to endorse the 
poet’s judgment on himself; and though the energy of the 
scholiasts has been both assiduous and successful, and though 
Dr. Furnivall crowned the labours of the London Browninz 
Society with a Jubilee Analysis of that most sacred passage, 
the dedication of Zhe Ring and the Bock, there still remain 
difficulties that cause offence. And so when the literary world 
was advised that Mr. Augustine Birrell had undertaken to edit 
the first popular edition of the poet’s complete works it was felt 
that now, if not before, the darkest saying would become a clear 
rede. Let it be said at once that all such hopes are here rudely 
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baffled. Two courses were open to the editor. He might 
choose merely to edit the text, correcting previous misprints or 


a errors of punctuation, collating the works chronologically, and 
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3 Balaustion’s Adventure. 
~ her loyalty to Athens by showing that though born and brought 
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only admitting such elucidations as the poet had already offered 
in the form of a preface or after-word. Or he might, with equal 


eS propriety and greater advantage, have furnished annotations to 


the difficulties, whether of language or allusion, that could be 


| profitably treated in the limits of a foot-note, while leaving to 


the reader the task of interpreting those problems that could 
well be solved by a right study of the context. Neither of these 
courses has Mr. Birrell pursued. He has not been content to 
elude criticism by merely editing the text, nor, on the other 
hand, has he honestly annotated its difficulties. With a meagre- 
ness thatis contemptible, and an arbitrariness that is absolutely 
bewildering, he has elected at desultory intervals, sometimes of 
several hundred lines, to give the bare pocket-dictionary mean- 
ing of an unfamiliar word; or, more rarely still, the kind of 
historical note that one might find in a cheapish catalogue of a 
picture-gallery. 
Let his comments on Sorde//o serve as an example. Here, 
if anywhere, we should look for light to be thrown on a dark 
corner of history, rendered still gloomier by the poet’s easy 
habit of presuming that just any cultivated reader is previously 
furnished with that knowledge of particular facts which has cost 
himself so much special pains to come by. But to meet the 
requirements of what is probably the most obscure poem in the, 
language, and certainly extends over some six thousand lines 
the editor has furnished precisely two and forty foot-notes. 
That for the quantity of them: but their quality betrays a yet 
more cautious parsimony both in matter and selection. ‘ Cres- 
sets,’ we are told, are ‘torches’; a ‘plectre’ is ‘an instrument 
for twanging the strings of a lyre’; a ‘sardius’ is a‘ carnation 
stone’,(as if that helped you); a ‘platan’ is a ‘plane-tree’; 
and so forth. At one point there is a break of just a thousand 
lines without a single note : at the end of this interval we learn 
that ‘balm-shed’ is to be explained as ‘gums exuding from 
brushwood,’ when it is altogether obvious both otherwise and 
from the context (‘a month ago, the brakes at balm-shed, 
asphodels in blow’) that balm-shed is a season and nota gum 
at all. And when we have been further taught that a‘ placket’ 
is ‘an under-petticoat’ (having hoped for decency that it was 
only a bodice), and that ‘ pyropus-stone’ is ‘red bronze’ (the 
editor is always helpful in mineralogy ; does he not show us 
elsewhere how a ‘chrysoprase’ is ‘a variety of chalcedony’ ?) 
he is content to let us go guideless for the next odd four 
hundred lines, even to the end of the epic. And mark too the 
madness in his method of selection. Here are four lines which 
happen to be consecutive : 
So might Apollo from the sudden corpse 
Of Hyacinth have cast his luckless quoits. 
He set to celebrating the exploits 
Of Montfort o’er the Mountaineers. 
To Hyacinth, whose unhappy decease is here sketched with a 
certain lucidity, Mr. Birrell assigns a note to the effect that he 
was ‘ accidentally killed by Apollo whilst playing quoits, and 
changed into the flower’. So far, good ; but what of Montfort 
and the Mountaineers? Silence, disdainful silence. For the 
reader who is not familiar with the career of the fourth Simon 
and his crusade against the Albigenses Mr. Birrell has no sort 
ofhope. And yet the same editor will condescend in two con- 
secutive lines of Saz/ to tell us quite gratuitously that Hebron 
is ‘one of the three cities of Refuge, though any child could tell 
him there were s#x ; and that Kidron is a brook in Jerusalem, 
when every infidel well knows that it is outside. 
Perhaps the most remarkable foot-note is to be found in 
Balaustion at the very outset explains 


up in Rhodes she had an Athenian mother : 


Girl as I was, and never out of Rhodes 
The whole of my first fourteen years of life, 
But nourished with Llissian mother’ s-muk— 
I passionately cried to who would hear 
And those who loved me at Kameiros—‘ No! 
Never throw Athens off for Sparta’s sake.’ 
. he editor gives a foot-note on ‘Ilissian,’ explaining it as 
equivalent to ‘ Zrojaz’! Was Mr. Birrell really unaware that 
the river Ilissus flows by the well-known town of Athens? 
It is no excuse to say that he mis-read the word as ///an ; all 
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the context goes to show that Balaustion referred to her 
Athenian birth. Again at the end of the same poem Balaus- 
tion is allowed, by a sufficiently loose poetic licence, to quo‘e 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘title for Euripides’ : 


The Human with his droppings of warm tears. 


And in the succeeding lines : 


I know, too, a great Kaunian painter, strong 
As Herakles, though rosy with a robe 

Of grace that softens down the sinewy strength ; 
And he has made a picture of it all. 

There lies Alkestis dead... 


every student of Browning knows well that, by the same 
licence, she is allowed to refer to Leighton’s picture of Herakles 
wrestling with Thanatos for the body of Alkestis. And this 
is the foot-note that we find on the ‘ Kaunian painter ’:— 
‘The famous Protogenes, the rival of Apelles.’ Now Balaustion 
is speaking in 406 B.c., and Protogenes flourished 325-300 
B.c. It was one thing to allow Balaustion to make the 
obviously patent anachronism of referring to a poetess living 
some twenty-three centuries after her day; but it is not con- 
ceivable that in the same breath she could commit the 
smaller, and therefore less tolerable, anachronism of dragging 
in the name of a painter who was to work at the end of the very 
next century. In any case Protogenes makes an absurd fellow 
artist for Mrs. Browning. 

One naturally asks how it is that a man of Mr. Birrell’s 
culture could make these unpardonable errors : and the answer 
would seem to be that he has allowed himself to depend blindly 
upon the researches of a certain Dr. Berdo2, who once 
published what he called a Browning Cyclopedia. It canno 
well be a mere coincidence that in this monstrously in- 
accurate work the very errors here cited from the notes of 
Balaustion’s Adventure also occur, for in the second volume 
Mr. Birrell more than once refers openly to Dr. Berdoe asa 
recognised authority. Thus in the appendix to /ochanan 
Hakkad ssh, where a little Hebrew occurs, Mr. Birrell does not 
say :—‘ The Hebrew in this note means “collection of many 
Fables ;”’ but ‘ Dr. Bzridoe says the Hebrew in this note means’ 
etc. Now this is not the time or place to criticise Dr. Berdoe’s 
work. Heis aman of scientific tastes ; to a profound dislike 
for vivisection he has added a noble enthusiasm for Browning’s 
poetry. His other qualifications for writing a Browning Cyclo- 
pedia are not so widely known. And when one has observed 
on a single page of his comments on Sorde//o that ‘the Neri 
were the white party, and the Bianchi the d/: 4’ ; and that the 
work of Guido Reni (1575-1642) was keenly appreciated by 
Taurello Sanguinerra, living rather more than three and a half 
centuries earlier, one is doubtful if Dr. Berdoe is just the 
authority on whom an editor should depend who is responsible 
for the accuracy of a popular edition that ought to have been 
a permanent joy to the public. 

But in addition to the foot-notes Mr. Birrell has undertaken 
to ‘prefix to some of the plays and poems a few lines explanatory 
of the characters and events depicted and described.’ A passage 
from one such preface (that of P/Apa Passes) may be cited as an 
example of the slipshod manner at its worst. ‘This drama 
is hinged on the chance appearance of Pippa, a poor child, 
a¢ work all the year round (save one day) a¢ the silk-mills a¢ 

Asolo, 7a Northern Italy, a¢ critical moments z# the spiritual 
life-history ¢f the leading characters z# the play.’ (The italics 
are subsequent.) And this is the work of the author of Odster 
Dicta! As for the correction of misprints in former editions 
his task was a light one indeed. And yet here is this hoary 
error coming up again in Zasfer-Day; Dionyséus for the god 
Dionysus. 

And puzzle out who Orpheus was, 

Or Dionyszus Zagrias. 
And its recurrence is not due to oversight, for the editor has 
attached this luminous note to the line :—‘ A name for the god !’ 
Surely an unmerited compliment for the tyrant of Syracuse. 

Altogether it may be said that if Mr. Birrell was capable of 
doing the responsible task assigned to him he has inexcusably 
shirked it. Mr. F. G. Kenyon’s share of the labour, which is 
confined to 7he Ring and the Book, is of course much lighter, 
but it has been done in scholarly style. His notes are terse but 
sufficient ; and his references are precise and not in the vague 
manner of Mr. Birrell’s ‘See Moliére.’ A chronological error 
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may be noted in his introduction. The ‘square old yellow- 
book, on which the story is based was picked up at Florence 
not in June 1865, but in June 1862. This is proved by an allu- 
sion to the book in a letter written to Miss Blagden in 1862. 
Mr. Kenyon is also perhaps wrong in speaking of the Com- 
parini as the ‘reputed fosterparents of Pompilia. They were 
her reputed parents or her foster-parents; but not ‘reputed 
foster-parents.’ An apparent misprint of former editions has 
been overlooked in line 1366 of the first book. 

Action now shrouds, or shows the informing thought, 
should read 

Action now shrouds, #oz shows the informing thought. 

It remains to add that Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. have done 
their work admirably. Both type and paper are excellent. The 
columns are wider than those of Messrs. Macmillan’s Tennyson; 
and the overlapping lines, which form the chief defect of such 
complete editions, are here comparatively few. 


FICTION 


1. The Unjust Steward; or, The Minister’s Debt. Vy 
OLIPHANT. Edinburgh: Chambers. 

. The Carissima. By LUCAS MALET. Methuen. 

_ A Son of Ishmael. By L.T. MEADE. White. 

The Changeling of Bramdlesome. By ROMA WUITE. Innes. 

. The Masquerade Mystery. By FERGUS HUME. Digby. 
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1. When Mrs. Oliphant’s foot is on her native heath the faults 
which have repelled even her warmest admirers from some of 
her recent book:, disappear. The breezes of St. Andrew 
have blown away all the false cynicism, all the hardness, a 
the unnatural satire, and Mrs. Oliphant amongst her own folk 
is herselfagain. Zhe Unjust Steward is a tale of St. Andrew's 
in the days before railways, and when golf had all the terrors 
of the unknown for the English. It is a book full of humanity, 
worthy the authoress of 7/ie Ladies Lindores and Kirsteen, 
The charm of the old city of the red gowns with its ruins, its 
sea, its links and its boys envelops the whole book. The 
boys themselves are, it is true, women’s boys, so far as they are 
only shown from the outside, but their presentment is so true that 
it is not hard to read into the tale their own thoughts and ways. 
That is art, art controlled by natural and inevitable limitations, 
but so true and so faithful is it that the most painstaking analysis 
and the most elaborate study are out-distanced and we see 
Mrs. Oliphant’s St. Andrew’s students and schoolboys as they 
lived, and indeed live with little change to this day. They are 
only, however, necessary adjuncts to the tale, which is nomi- 
nally about the troubles of the minister, though really the 
minister’s delightful daughter claims and retains your affection 
from the first page—nay, from the first word—to the last. 
Elsie is a most lifelike presentment of a charming personage, 
instinct with humanity. Her father’s troubles with his debts 
and his conscience tend somewhat to weary (it would be so 
easy to be done with the whole matter), but his daughter is a 
constant joy to the reader as she was to the Beatons and Setons 
and Wemysses of the old University. /’Tis a book to read 
and a book to remember. It is full of a noble and simple 
sympathy with the sinaller and the greater joys and troubles of 
life : in short, it is worthy of Mrs. Oliphant. 

2. The Carissima, alas! is a disappointing book. One ap- 
proaches it, as a book by the author of such admirable novels 
as Colonel Enderby’s Wife and The Wages of Sin, with the 
highest hopes. The hopes are doomed in this instance to go un- 
realised. It is nearly some ten years now since Lucas Malet’s last 
novel delighted the world, and during that time her style seems 
to have undergone a marked change, not for the better. This 
is a matter for profound regret to the many who have hitherto 
looked upon her as in the very front rank of living woman 


— 


‘ 


novelists. Her old epigrammatic brilliancy has to a great ’ 


extent disappeared, the story is often laboured, the plot 
confused and yet slight. The book deals with the story of a 
worldly, underbred girl engaged to a man of means with whom 
she is not apparently greatly in love. The man becomes affected 
with some strange nervous disorder not unlike that which befalls 
the chief character in one of Mr. Kipling’s most impressive 
stories—‘ At the End of the’Passage.’ He is haunted by the 
imaginary figure of a dog with shining yellow eyes who lies on 
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his bed at night and sometimes even pursues him byday. He 
confesses this delusion of his to the girl, declaring at the same 
time his love for her and the impossibility of giving her up. 
The girl makes as if she agreed to this, and the wedding is 
hurried on. After the civil ceremony has taken place she 
pretends to see the spectral dog herself, and there and then 
announces to her husband that she does not love him and 
never did. Whereupon he drowns himself and she, we gather, 
gets his money. It is a sordid, disagreeable story, but that is 
not its great fault. It is the involved style in which the plot, 
such as it is, unfolds itself which will! distress Lucas Malet’s 
admirers most. Of story there is, as we have shown, little or 
nothing ; neither does the plot, strictly “speaking, develop at 
all. There is no reason why the girl should not have thrown 
over her lover at the beginning of the book save the financia 
one. Noris there any reason why she should have thrown 
him over at the end. The minor characters include a vulgar 
mother and father, who are tolerably carefully sketched, but 
unhappily are essentially tiresome in fiction or out of it. The 
father is a bore so carefully drawn that he becomes a very 
real bore to read about, a very unfortunate but perhaps inevi- 
table result of a character of that kind conscientiously handled. 
His conversation, of which there is a great deal, is tiresome, as 
a bore’s should be. But for that very reason a novelist of 
Lucas Malet’s ability should have refrained from using such a 
character at all. Altogether Zhe Carissima is a disappoint- 
ment. We have yet hopes that its brilliant authoress will 
return to her older manner, and later on give us another 
‘Colonel Enderby’ or another Counsel of Perfection with their 
admirable lucidity of plot and logical progress of incident ; but 
if so, the result will be something widely different from the book 
before us. 

3. Mrs. Meade is at her best when she allows herself to be 
carried along the gentle meandering stream of domestic affec- 
tion through those quiet meadows of the commonplace where 
grow fair flowers of millinery, dressmaking and household 
duties. In A Son of Ishmael she has abandoned all that 
becomes her best, and has plunged, with all the intrepidity of 
the strong swimmer, into the raging whirlpool of melodrama. 
But Mrs. Meade is no strong swimmer; it is with a sinking 
heart that we follow her. There is however a certain whole- 
heartedness about her conduct of her enterprise which 
commands our admiration. Having decided on the melodra- 
matic, she spares us no time-worn Adelphi effect, no hoary 
stage tradition. A mad woman shut in the wing of the family 
mansion, a gang of burglars with the hero, a country gentleman, 
as their leader, a beautiful and innocent girl, that leader’s wife. 
None of the old actors are missing, none of the old scenes 
re-cast. All this, we suppose, is fair enough. The mad lady, 
the gentlemanly burglar, the innocent wife, these have been 
used so often as to be public property. and we confess that we 
could have born this r¢échauffé almost calmly, had Mrs. Meade 
only respected the memory of Stevenson and refrained from 
calling one of her burglars Long John, while she named the 
other Silver. Not content with this, she even trespasses on the 
domain of Mr. Lewis Carroll, and in her most pathetic scene 
permits her heroine to speak of her husband as ‘the White 
Knight. The only thrill of interest which the reader is allowed 
to feel throughout the book is inspired by the unknown contents 
of a mysterious casket confided to the heroine by her father, 
and that interest alone will lead the reader through A Sox of 
Ishmael to its penultimate page, when Mrs. Meade, as if to 
reprove the foolishness of those who have followed her so far, 
causes the box to be dropped into deep water half way between 
England and the New World. Thus its secret is never revealed, 
and the reader, unjustly defrauded, will cherish a grudge 
against Mrs. Meade until she shall publish another book in her 
old simple vein, when probably he will be ready to forgive her 
everything. 

4. There is always apparently a certain market for historical 
romance, even if it be not of the first order. Nor is this by 
any means a thing to be regretted, for though work of this kind 
is too often the purest fustian, unworthy of the sane adult's 
reading, it is certainly no worse than the modern novel of the 
same level of merit and when it is at all good it isa pleasant 
change from purely modern themes. Zhe Changeling of 
Bramdlesome is a story of the Stuart times with a witch in it 
and a good deal of matter which, in competent hands, must 
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make a very readable romance. Nor has the author altogether 
failed in its treatment. The character of the changeling, Roger 
Kay, is cleverly sketched and he is, in his way, an attractive 
and pleasant figure. The girl too, Christabel, is not unsuc- 
cessful, and as she marries Roger at the end of the book, this 
is fortunate. The lad Thomas is kept more in the background, 
but we see enough of him to find him interesting. The witch 
is not so successfully handled. Perhaps we expect more of her, 
and so the failure is more marked. One is apt to expect that 
a witch, with all the powers of Darkness at her back, real or 
imaginary, will make a lurid and impressive picture in a 
romance. But Nut-Nan—such is her rather ineffective name 
—is feebly drawn and does not impress one as either terrible 
or even lifelike. Perhaps she suffers from appearing seldom in 
the first few chapters of the book, for these are certainly the 
best. The picture of the first meeting of Roger and Christabel 
when the boy hears her call him a ‘ feeory’ and promptly boxes 
her ears, is admirably drawn, and the first discovery of Roger 
in the pig-sty is well done also. 

5. It is matter for wonder even to a novel reviewer that one 
who can devise such good plots and tell his stories in one 
sense so well as does Mr. Fergus Hume should be so careless 
or ignorant, or probably both, of the rudiments of grammar. 
It would be unfair to give an inkling of Mr. Hume’s story, which 
is really exciting right up to the end. But here are some speci- 
mens of style which really might choke off a person otherwise 
strongly interested. ‘ Whomsoever killed your father took the 
dagger out of my sitting-room’ (p. 91); ‘a sour old maid who 
informed him with some ascerbity? (p. 228) ; ‘on their way to the 
theatre, whence (meaning whither) Tait insisted on taking 
Claude’ (p. 73); ‘what would be the good of you doing that? 
said Hilliston’ (p. 193). And in the very last paragraph of the 
book, ‘the thought, the anguish, the trouble 7s too worrying.’ 


THE LEHMANN GALLERY 

Men and Women of the Century. Being a Collection of Por- 

traits and Sketches by Mr. RUDOLF LEHMANN. Edited, 

with Introduction and short Biographical Notes, by H. C. 
MARILLIER. London: Bell. 

‘Portrait-painting,’ said Burke, ‘may be to the painter what 
the practical knowledge of the world is to the poet, provided he 
considers it as a school by which he is to acquire the means of 
perfection in his art, and not as the object of that perfection.’ 
Judged by this dictum—‘rom which, however, we ‘agree with 
Mr. Ruskin in totally dissenting—-Mr. Lehmann’s most re- 
markable collection of portraits of the celebrities of his day 
would be severely handled. His portraits and sketches are 
neither intended as a means of perfection, nor are they, 
generally speaking, objects of perfection themselves. So far 
from regarding his portraiture as the basis and touchstone of 
historical painting, as Schlegel declared the object of portrait 
punting to be, Mr. Lehmann through a long, a busy, and a 
genial life has executed his series of paintings and pencil 
sketches from the simple love of placing upon paper or canvas 
the features of men and women of intellectual force or notable 
achievement in his day. All these examples ‘of lively 
portraiture displayed,’ as Milton has it, have been executed 
for the “artist's own delight, apart from all considerations of 
publication or of sale. Jordaens proffered his pity and sym- 
pathy to Nicolas Maes for being a martyr, as he termed it, to 
portrait-painting ; ‘For, said he, ‘let your merit be what it 
may, you will ever be the victim of the folly, the whim, and 
the impudence, as well as the ignorance, of your sitters of 
both sexes.’ The woes of the portrait-painter have indeed 
always been the theme of his own commiseration, and of 
the gibe of the satirist. Dryden was more impartial and 
Comprehensive. He thwacked both sitter and painter across 
their several sconces with a single lusty blow: 

Good heaven! that sots and knaves should be so vain, 
To wish their vile resemblance may remain ! 

And stand recorded at their own request, 

To future days a libel or a jest! 

Mr. Lehmann’s portraits, it need hardly be said, are neither 
ofthese. On the contrary, he has the happy knack of catching 
‘tesemblance, and though the character may not always be 
Vell marked (as in the case let us say of the portraits of Mr. 
Gladstone and of Dickens) he has given us an album that must 
‘lways possess a distinct value of its Own, interesting not only 
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as an artistic our de force, but equally as a collection of ‘human 
documents’ of no little service to the future historian of the 
nineteenth century. The geniality of Mr. Lehmann’s own 
character robs him, we imagine, of some of the force necessary 
to the complete success of such a task as he set himself in his 
early youth and has carried out consistently to hoary and 
honoured age. The sight of the portraits of Pope Pius IX., 
executed in 1846, of Mr. Stanley, wrought in 1890, and of others 
we could name, reminds us somewhat of Miss La Creevy’s 
recipe for ‘style’ in portrait-painting. There are only two 
styles, said the little miniaturist ; ‘the serious and the smirk; 
and we always use the serious for professional people (except 
actors sometimes), and the smirk for private ladies and gentle- 
men, who don’t care so much about looking clever.’ But it 
must be owned that Mr. Lehmann sins not greatly against such 
truth as may be within his grasp, and more than one of his 
sitters might say as Charles the Second did on seeing the por- 
trait Riley painted of him: ‘If that is like me, I am a damned 
ugly fellow!’ His fault lies rather in a constitutional weakness 
in the handling of the pencil ; there is often a finicking touch, a 
woolliness of treatment, which is eloquent of indecision, and 
which is often aggravated in its effect by an almost mechanical 
cross-hatching of shadows and patches of suggested colour. 
Indeed, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that, skilful as 
he undoubtedly is, Mr. Lehmann’s ability falls somewhat short 
of what we would call his opportunism. We have no desire 
to be ungracious in reviewing a book which is after all of 
profound interest and high achievement ; but it is just because 
in these pencil drawings the lines are not always sufficiently 
expressive, and because, in the oil paintings, artistic force and 
character are to seek in these otherwise vivid presentments, 
that we prefer to criticise Mr. Lehmann from an elevated stand- 
point. We may, furthermore, be doing Mr. Lehmann an in- 
justice in our suggestion, but we cannot resist a feeling that in 
some of the later portraits the artist has availed himself of 
photographic inspiration in their earlier stages, as for example 
in the portraits of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Lord Tennyson. 
The more one fingers this remarkable volume the more one 
becomes reconciled to its faults, until finally there only remains 
wonder that so intelligent an observer has not made a stronger 
artist. We have here nearly four-score portraits of many of the 
greatest men and women who have graced literature aad the 
drama, science and music, painting and sculpture, Church and 
State, not only in England but abroad, from the ‘forties upwards. 
They represent an amount of cleverness and energy which in 
their result are at once delightful and valuable, drawn as they 
are for the most part without any of the formality and affectation 
of the full-dress portrait-painter. Such a selection would have 
been of the highest interest to Carlyle (who, by the way, is not 
included in the collection), as it carries into effect the contention 
that all is useful historic work in this branch of Art, as it gives 
to the publica Man in illustration of what is otherwise but a 
Name. ‘Often have I found,’ says the sage, in his letter onthe 
project of a national exhibition of Scottish Portraits, addressed 
to David Laing, ‘a portrait superior in real instruction to half 
a dozen written “ Biographies,” as biographies are written ;— 
or rather let me say, I have found that the Portrait was as a 
small lighted cazd/e by which the Biographies could be read,’ 
Judged by these words, J/en and Women of the Century 
sheds strong illumination on no inconsiderable section of 
English and foreign genius. The collection by its very extent 
is more important than those of the pictures by Mr. Watts ; of 
Maclise’s famous semi-caricatures in his Fraser Gallery; of the 
series of plaster busts by Woolner ; the paintings of Herr von 
Lenbach of Munich, or any one else you may choose to name 
who has devoted himself to the execution of a similar mission. 
To the method of execution of the plates by ‘process’ a word 
of warm praise must be accorded. Considering the difficulties 
of the task the Swan Electric Engraving Company have done 
far better than could have been demanded of them, and their 
share of the work is beyond reproach. Not less must we 
congratulate Mr. Lehmann on his own work, not complaining 
because that which he has done so well has not been better 
done, and express our pleasure in bearing witness that some of 
his latest portraits are among the strongest and most skilful 
that ever proceeded from his pencil. We are encouraged in 
the belief that the success merited by the present work may 
lead to the issue of another series. 















AUTUMNAL TINTS 


The Yellow Book. Vol. XI. London: Lane. 


Mr. Max Beerbohm’s romantic satire of ‘The Happy Hypo- 
crite,’ his portrait of ‘The Yellow Dwarf, and Miss Syrett’s 
Front Cover Design should have been distributed at intervals 
over the last issue of Zhe Yellow Book. The humour of them, 
coming as they do at the beginning, is not sufficient to support 
the reader through the solid remainder of this bulky tome. 
Mr. Beerbohm comes before us masked for a jéle cham- 
pétre. Not more astonishing is the metamorphosis of his 
hero, Lord George Hell, from the naughty buck of Garble’s to 
the saintly recluse of Kensington, who keeps the ‘ mensiver- 
sary ’ of his rustic wedding with a feast of buns. One fears a 
little for the sanity or the sincerity, of both. But Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s style, as’ we predicted, is becoming more ingenuous, 
though still he affects an ugly phrase or two. ‘ Many persons,’ 
we are told, ‘ were unobnoxious to the magic of his title’—that 
is, we "may suppose, were not subservient to it. If we accept 
this rare use of the word ofvoxius, which seldom in good 
Latin means anything but ‘ exposed to,’ or ‘liable to, or ‘be- 
holden to,’ we may still object to the addition of a Saxon prefix 
as a solecism unworthy of the author’s chastity of style. In 
Mr. Henry Harland’s ‘The Friend of Man’ we have a theme 
of no very surprising novelty—that of a philanthropist who is 
unmoved by man without a capital M ; but the literary quality of 
this sketch sets it in a place apart from most of the serious 
work in this volume. Two slight defects are apparent. The 
speaker who gives the experience of his relations with the 
Friend of Man is inclined, when he recalls his own fancies as 
a child, to use in description the language of childhood. 
The error is natural, but still an error. Again, the reiteration 
of words and phrases, which’at first gives an air of naturalness 
to his narrative, declines, by the end, to mere affectation. Baron 
Corvo, in one of the ‘ Stories Toto Told Me,’ allows himself to 
burlesque the Judgment-Day. The indecency of the thing is too 
patent for reproof ; our complaint should rather be that while 
he was about this piece of banality he did not make it funnier. 
Miss Ada Radford shows a certain feeling for character in 
‘ Lot 99,’ but the story lacks coherence, and we are left with a 
suspicion that the printer has here and there omitted a para- 
graph or even an entire page. There is a strange elusiveness 
in the treatment of the actual ‘ Lot 99,’ which is only mentioned 
once, and then in brackets. Again, that excellent lady, Aunt 
Lizzie, is suddenly referred to as a thing of the past without 
any apparent cause being given for her removal. The last we 
heard of her was that a new servant had starched and ironed a 
piece of her old lace. But this seems inadequate. 

Miss Ella D’Arcy contributes a rather sordid illustration 
of the old French rule: ‘Ne fattzs jamais de votre maitresse 
votre femme. If it is true, as rumoured, that Miss D’Arcy isa 
‘creation’ of Zhe Vellow Book, one must say that she owes it 
a more filial gratitude. Her powers of observation scarcely 
compensate for a slipshod manner of presenting the results. 
Thus, it is Mrs. Catterson, Jate mistress, and now wife, who 
speaks: ‘“ And I don’t approve of sweets anyway. It ruins 
the children’s teeth. I wish Mr. West wouldn’t bring them so 
often.” This was sufficiently ungracious, and West’s answer was 
sufficiently foolish. “ Perhaps you wish I wouldn’t bring myself 
so often either?” said he. “ I’ve no doubt we could manage to 
get on just 9s well without you,” she retorted, and there were 
worlds of insult concentrated in the tone... . It is always 
because of their affection fur the husband! that the’wife finds it 
so particularly easy, and perhaps so agreeable, to insult his 
friends. She offers them their choice between perpetual 
banishment and chunks of humble-pie’ The generalisation 
here is almost as cheaply vulgar as the style. Miss D’Arcy 
can do much better work than this. Both she and Mr. Paul 
Neuman should remember that if they wish to give the right 
atmosphere of a commonplace interior, there is no necessity to 
employ a commonplace manner of narration. Mr. Neuman’s 
‘The Uttermost Farthing’ is either much too long or much too 
short. One inclines to the former judgment. For the rest, 
Mr. H. Gilberw’s sketch, ‘An Early Chapter,’ which leads you 
nowhere in p3rticular, seems to .be rather actual; Miss Con- 
stance Cotterell’s ‘Love-Germ,’ is a pretty feminine present- 
ment of the old, old ‘ Professor's Love-Story,’ with microbe 
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accessories; and Mr. Reginald Turner, by the sudden death 
of his singular prig on learning of the rejection of his che/- 
@euvre, justifies at one stroke the callousness of all Philistia’s 


ecitors. 

There are reviews of the poetry of John Barlas, and the 
romances of Gabriele d’Annunzio. In the one Mr. H. S. Salt 
is simply and sincerely concerned to illustrate the claims of a 
neglected writer, and to this end gives us much of the poet’s 
work, and little of his own; in the second review Mr. Eugene 
Benson, writing of an author perhaps equally unfamiliar to the 
average English reader, is content to glorify his own learned 
appreciation, without submitting any proofs to our judgment. 
The only criticism that we have to pass on Mr. Salt’s review is 
that among the many beautiful passages which he selects from 
the work of John Barlas there is scarcely anything to justify 
the statement that ‘he is, if ever poet was, a Greek in spirit.’ 

The verse of this volume calls for little comment. Miss 
Alma Strettell. who translates from the French of Emile 
Verhaeren, must be aware that the adapter can claim no merit 
for ideas, but only for fidelity and technique. Of the fidelity of 
her reproduction we are not here in a position to judge ; for 
her technique, though she is not without seme sense of form, 
the rhythm of her anapzstic measure, a measure demanding 
the most perfect fluency, is harsh and uncertain. Take this 
line with its unfortunate accentuation : 

Have you met him, the savage wind, do you re member ? 
or these, with the choking consonants : 

Here comes the wind 

That teareth himself and doth fiercely dismember ; 

With heavy breaths turbulent, smiting the towns, 

The savage wind comes, the fierce wind of November ! 
‘Breaths’ and ‘fierce’ make the most impossible short 
syllables. From the ‘ White Statue’ of Miss Olive Custance 
two verses may be cited for singularity, the one of sentiment, 
the other of rhyme. She is apostrophising the chilly marble : 

I love you more than swallows love the south, 
As sunflowers turn and turn 
Towards the sun, I yearn 
To press warm lips against your cold white mouth. 
Surely there is an exquisite inappropriateness in these hot 
fancies. This is the other verse, the accents being our own 
addition : 
I love you most at purple sunsetting, 
When night, with feverish eyes, 
Comes up the fading skies... 
I love you with a passion past forgetting ! 

Mr. Neuman, not contented with his tale, prefixes to it a 
‘ballad.’ It is another ballad of a Nun, and suggests an 
inevitable comparison with her of the Davidson Sisterhood. 
He has caught too the knack of the |Davidson quatrain ; but 
missed the vigorous impropriety of the master-hand. Mr. 
Patten Wilson has made a delicate drawing of ‘ Rustem’s War 
Horses,’ but his ‘Phantasy’ loses the effect of the whole 
in an elaborate maze of detail where the near and the less 
near are indistinguishable. Mr. Francis Howard’s portrait 
of Mr. G. S. Street is at best no better than a poor photograph ; 
it does no sort of justice to the genial Aauseur of that accom- 


plished writer. 


OLD AND NEW 


The fascination of the theme rather than its appropriatercss 
must have moved Mr. John Geddie to contribute a book on 
Scottish ballads to Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier’s 
‘Famous Scots’ series of brief biographies. There !is nothing 
biographical about Mr. Geddie’s readable little sketch 7/e 
Balladists. \t is doubtful if the makers of the ballads that are 
now considered Scottish were all of them Scots. They can only 
be regarded as famous Scots by a considerable exercise of 
licence. What Mr. Geddie calls ‘the matrix of the ballads that 
have taken the first place in the love and the memory of Scot: 
land’ was the country nearest tothe English border and most 
remote from the Highlands. People blinded by ‘Celtic 
glamour’ miss the significance of this fact. They imagine 4 
hard-set Border line, and detect nothing but Celtic influence on 
the northern side of it ; whereas there is scarcely a trace of the 
Celt, but a strongly predominant Norman, and, through the 
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Norman, Scandinavian, influenc? common to both sides of 
the Tweed andthe Cheviots. Mr. Geddie admits, it is interest- 
ing to note, that in some of the ballad themes common to both 
countries ‘the English may fairly be held to bear away the bell 
from the Scottish version.” To the unprejudiced person this is 
nothing but a truism. Zhe Balladists, however, furnish no 
subject for a series of biographies, Mr. Geddie in his excursion 
into the ‘misty morning-land of poetry’ when the Balladists 
flourished, finds himself of necessity unhampered with ‘bio- 
graphical luggage.’ The balladist is a mere ‘ wandering voice. 
As Mr. Geddie says, in his fantastical way, ‘in the hierarchy of 
song, he is a priest after the order of Melchisedek—-without 
father or mother, beginning of days, or end of life.’ Here is 
the intimation of a respectable antiq ity, of which the ballads, 
a3 they now exist, reveal very little trace. For the most part, 
they are in their o!dest forms, as known to us, products of com- 
paratively modern times. Wecome to a we plus ultra, with 
regard to them, in the sixteenth century. The worst of it is, 
that the literary ‘restorer’ and ‘improver’ has marred many 
a fine old ballad. From the time of the Bishop of Dromore 
the bad work went on. ‘There is, for example, that wretched 
perversion that Mallet made of what Sir Walter Scott callsa 
‘terrific old Scottish tale’ in his Wr/liam and Margare?. Dat 
a ballad may be older ‘by ages,’ as Mr. Geddie says, than the 
hero or deeds that it seems to celebrate. It is a living organism, 
passed on orally through generations of preservers, and how- 
ever far derived from past ages, its language is still popular 
and to be understanded of the people. The archaistic touches 
in many a ballad should have raised suspicions, as Mr. Geddie 
lightly insists, of genuineness. Mr. Geddie’s attempt to classify 
ballads accords well with the scheme of his book, though it is 
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enigma, yet Mr. Herkless has thrown such light upon him as 
is now possible in his interesting study of Cameron and his 
times. 

The very graceful dedication vf Welsh Lyrics of the Nine- 
teenth Century (Bangor: Jarvis) to the translator’s mother 
seems to give the key-note to the book, whose merits are more 
of correct versification and wording than of poetic spirit. This 
is perhaps due to the selection of Weish poems or to the 
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but a rough and approximate classification. His three divisions, DEBENHAM BROCADES. 

the * Mythological,’ the ‘ Romantic,’ the ‘ Classical,’ comprehend aaaeie 

the most definite and characteristic types, and, in his illustrative AND XVIth ar Fe CENTURY 
selections, Mr. Geddie deals very effectively with the various . 


poetic elements of the subject as a whole. 

Curiously enough, the latest of the ‘ Famous Scots’ books 
the Richard Cameron of Professor Herkless—treats also ofa per- 
sonality that offers little material to the biographer. To most 
people Cameron is now but a nane, immortalised, if at all, by 
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t the historic title, ‘The Lion of the Covenant,’ and probably aces 
, more generally remembered in coanection with the strait 
Presbyterian sect and the regiment of the British army that 
were named after him. Professor Herkless confesses that he 
found the Lion of the Covenant to bea lion in his den. He 
could hardly get at him, and ‘it seemed impossible to catch 
more than a glimpse of him,’ so scanty were the available 
‘ materi ils. However, he obtainei ‘some pickings’ by dint of INSURANGE OFFICER 
“i research in the University of St. Andrews and the Advocates’ Head Office: 
1. Library, which have enabled him to correct a few dates, and . 
a fill up the gaps of what must necds be an imperfect story. 68 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
" listory tells us little of Richard Cameron. Even the muffled — 60 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
” fizure of Hackston that so took Louis Stevenson’s imagination 332 aa tae ye C 
le : — pangs —— ome es nage in London mn MINCING LANE. EC. ; 
Vas ‘ess veiled and intangible. Scott’s Kettledrummle, ia O% 
we Mortality, appears more vivid and substantial when preaching Edinburgh Branch Omee—40 PRINCES STREET. 
- to his fullowers, though his sermon is but a burlesque ex: l The cident guvety Pive Office tn the Teese. 
h; ne ’ 5 jue example . 
oi ot Cameron’s preaching, as Mr. Herkless tells us. ‘Scott, he Sum Insured in 1895 7 £390,775,000. 
remarks, ‘had evidently read Cameron’s sermon’—/.e, the 
Carluke sermon--‘ which is not ridiculous, and {rom it sketched UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Kettled:ummle’s sermon, which is.’ This is true enough. 
Sco:t was, naturally, not sympathetic with the fanatical side of 
ess Cameron’s character. But his Kettledrummle, whatever his TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, Toat the next Half-) early 
a — may be, does not touch us witha sense of caricature. Examination for MATRICULATION in. this initiate 
er’s hag ice us with the force of present actuality and leaves — will commence on Monnay, the 11th of January cig ial In addition to 
ing “di igs feeling of dramatised substance, History has the Examination at the University, Pr vineial Examinations wil! te held 
The creed, as it were, that Cameron should remain shrouded in, yfason College, Birmning - The Merchant Venturers’ Techn‘cal 
, mst. It is, as Mr. Herkless truly observes, in the last act of Ay pig. Tyree: Collece (for University Co'leze), Cardiff; 
are his resistance to the Government, the last tragic act of his] f-, <=" - Se * wy a 
only that ob she bien chalet : : - ¢ . fhe The Training College, New Cty Road. Glasgow: The Yorkshire 
Peebet um clearly for a space, not as a sectary amony Col'eve, Leeds: Rutherford College, Mewcastle-on- Tyne; The Atheneum, 
ai “ad schism-divided Covenanters, a protestor against the Pa : oy ee ORS - pe 
a ulged, but as the defender of civil and religious freedom, ne ee ee ae ee 
a the undaunted enemy of tyranny. We know nothing of the Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of 
oe ioe of his conversion _—_ Episcopalian tenets tothe = London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not 
ne 2 . es the extreme Left of I resbyterianism. But we get x5; than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination. 
“ io a of him when he takes his last desperate stand :. V. DICKINS, MB. B.SC., 
+ the ca. ackston at Ayrsmoss, and dying bequeaths a legend iis 


the countrymen. He is still, it is true, something of an November 14th, 1896. Registrar. 
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poverty of material from which to select. Several of the lyrics 
contain sweet and sincere sentiments of patriotism, love, and 
piety, but the latter is very wisely kept within narrow limits. 
One Welsh hymn—‘ Yr Ochr draw ’—is good, wholesome, and 
natural in tone, but loses something in the words ‘ other side,’ 
chosen by Mr. Jones for title. ‘ Draw’ means further or beyond, 
and is not appropriately represented by ‘other side, which 
implies nearness where the original implies distance. A deeper 
vein is struck in a poem of Islwyn called ‘Thought,’ which in 
its translated form has much power and melody, and leads 
to the impression that any one with knowledge of the 
Welsh tongue might derive much delight in reading it in the 
original form. The small volume is altogether creditable to 
the taste, command of language, and scholarly skill of the 
author; and it should not be taken for impertinence if the 
reader wishes the poems had been original, as clearly the 
translator, in spite of his disclaimer i1 the pre‘ac’, has the gift 
of versification, and may have that of poetry. 

We have also received a new edition of Mr. H.C. Beeching’s 
anthology A Paradise of English Poetry (London: Rivington) ; 
Dean Farrar’s Life of Christ (London: Cassell), new edition ; 
and /ssays on English Hi.tory (London: Blackie), by Lord 
Macaulay. 
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